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ROSALIND IN COLIN CLOUTS COME HOME AGAINE 


The identity of Rosalind in Colin Clouts Come Home Againe is 
still uncertain. To many Rosalind may seem too ideal to be a real 
woman. Yet Drayton’s divine Idea was his patroness, Anne 
Goodere. And since most of the names in Colin Clout refer to 
real persons, it is interesting to speculate regarding the identity 
of Rosalind. 

It is possible that the Rosalind of the Shepheardes Calender is 
not the same woman as the Rosalind of Colin Clout. Since Colin 
Clout was published fifteen years later than the Calender, it seems 
likely that different people are to be identified with the pastoral 
names—Hobbinol, Cuddy, and Rosalind. Theodore Banks suggests 
that the Rosalind of the Calender became Spenser’s first wife in 
the fall of 1579 or the spring of 1580.1 If we accept this interpreta- 


1 Douglas Hamer holds that Harvey’s Latin poem at the end of the 
letter dated April 23, 1580, is Harvey’s gallant goodbye to Mrs. Spenser, 
the poet’s first wife. But Hamer translates “altera Rosalindula” as “a 
second little Rosalind.” Banks translates the phrase as “a changed little 
Rosalind” and contends that Harvey’s poem, properly translated and 
interpreted, implies that the cruel Rosalind of the Calender relented and 
married Colin. Banks holds that Hamer’s translation would be a faux pas 
that not even tactless. Gabriel would make, for no woman would relish 
the dubious compliment of being told she was exactly like the lady who had 
been first in her husband’s affections and who had jilted him. 

In The Life of Edmund Spenser, Dr. A. C. Judson considers Banks’ theory 
“not unplausible.” He adds that the sestina at the end of the August 
eclogue suggests the possibility of Rosalind’s return to Colin. But he 
thinks the “attractive hypothesis” of Banks cannot be reconciled with 
Spenser’s defense of Rosalind’s rejection of his suit in Colin Clout. If one 
interprets the lines in Colin Clout as a tribute to another Rosalind, the 
inconsistency vanishes. 


1 
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tion, the Rosalind of Colin Clout, a pastoral written toward the 
end of 1951, must be another woman, because Spenser’s first wife 
died before 1591, as certain lines in Colin Clout and Daphnaida 
indicate.2_ The Hobbinol of the Calender can also hardly be the 
Hobbinol of Colin Clout. For Gabriel Harvey, who is Hobbinol in 
the Calender, was never, so far as we know, in Ireland, nor was he a 
neighbor of the poet in Munster. Renwick suggests that Richard 
Boyle may be identified with Hobbinol, Arthur Hyde with Cuddy, 
and Elizabeth Boyle, Spenser’s second wife, with Rosalind.* 

It is noteworthy that Colin’s position in the Calender is quite 
different from his position in Colin Clout, In the June eclogue his 
hope, as E. K. explains, is “clean extinguished and turned into 
despair.” In December he is old and ready to die because he has 
been jilted. Fifteen years later, when Colin Clouts Come Home 
Againe was published, the poet was neither the jilted lover nor the 
unknown Immerito of the Calender but the Queen’s laureate. 
Throughout Colin Clouts Come Home Againe Colin is the genial 
and urbane Prince of Poets. 

There are two passages which concern Rosalind in Colin CTout,* 
one of twenty lines in the middle and one of forty-eight lines at the 
end. These closing lines were written in 1591 or 1592; the short 
passage in the middle was, like the elegiac lines ® on Amyntas, ap- 
parently written and inserted in 1594, The final apostrophe to 
Rosalind in Colin Clout reads thus: 


2 Colin Clout 11. 88-91: 
“Nor of my love, nor of my lass,” quoth he, 
“T then did sing, as then occasion fell: 
For love had me forlorn, forlorn of me, 
That made me in that desert choose to dwell.” 
Cf. Daphnaida ll. 64-67: 
One, whom like wofulness impressed deep, 
Hath made fit mate thy wretched case to hear, 
And given like cause with thee to wail and weep: 
Grief finds some ease by him that like does bear. 
These lines are addressed to Alcyon, who is the widower, Arthur Gorges. 
Welply says of these lines: “Surely this is the language of another 
bereaved husband.” 
® Daphnaida and Other Poems, Commentary pp. 181-190. 
‘LI. 464-484; 903-951. 
5 LI. 431-443. 
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And ye my fellow shepherds which do see 
And hear the languors of my too long dying, 
Unto the world for ever witness be, 

That hers I die, nought to the world denying 
This simple trophy of her great conquest. 


The phrase “the languors of my too long dying” is surely the 
poet’s amused epitome of his complaints in the role of forsaken and 
dying lover in the Calender, Possibly conscious of his success in 
winning the Rosalind of the Calender, could not the poet be laugh- 
ing at his picture of himself in the December eclogue? The last 


two lines: 
That hers I die, nought to the world denying 
This simple trophy of her great conquest 


may be interpreted as a farewell to the old Rosalind as well as a 
declaration of devotion to the new Rosalind, Elizabeth Boyle, whom 


he has doubtless already begun to woo. 
In these lines of Colin Clout, Melissa and Hobbinol tax Rosalind 


for treating Colin scornfully, but Colin ventures not one word of 
blame. He says that she is so 


Excelling all that ever ye did see 


that he “ that looked so hie ” deserves his fate. Moreover, since she 
is still his ideal of earthly perfection, he wants only the privilege of 
singing her praises: 

Such praise sometimes shall give me some relief 

And ease of pain which cannot be recured. 


One fancies, if these lines concern Elizabeth Boyle in 1592, that she 
was not too encouraging to this widower of forty with two children 
to support. And possibly Edmund realized that only a bantering 
and courtly approach, such as he employed in the Amoretti, would 
be likely to succeed. . It is possible that this final passage of Colin 
Clout was not revised at all but was published in 1595 as it was 
originally written in 1591 or 1592. 

The other passage ® on Rosalind, which was surely inserted in 
1594, has a different ring. It begins with these lines: 


For that myself I do profess to be 
Vassal to one whom all my days I serve, 


* LI, 464-484. 
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and it ends with these 


My thought, my heart, my love, my life is she, 
And I hers ever only, ever one: 

One ever I all vowed hers to be 

One ever I, and others never none. 





Now these lines are, I submit, Spenser’s pastoral way of telling the 
reader that he is, or is soon to be, Rosalind’s devoted husband, The 
whole passage, to my mind, was inserted after he had wooed and 
won Elizabeth Boyle. The elegiac lines on Amyntas,’ Lord Strange, 
who died on April 6, 1594, were inserted before publication to make 
the marital status of Amaryllis, Alice Spencer, clear and up-to-date. 
And it is possible that Spenser inserted these lines, which appear 
shortly after the lines on Amyntas, to make his own marital status 
clear and up-to-date. 

The panegyric vein of these lines on Rosalind is similar in tenor 
with the last third of the Amoretti, the lines on Colin’s “ love ” in 
the tenth canto of Book VI of The Faerie Queene, and the 
Epithalamion. The proud warrior and fair cruelty of the first sixty 
sonnets of the Amoretti remind the reader of the final lines of Colin 
Clout ; the lady of the last twenty-eight sonnets, to whom the poet 
vows his undying devotion, is similar to the Rosalind of the middle 
passage in Colin Clout. In the sonnet on the three Elizabeths (74) 
Edmund writes thus of Elizabeth Boyle: 

The third my love, my life’s last ornament, 
By whom my spirit out of the dust was raised, 


To speak her praise and glory excellent, 
Of all alive most worthy to be praised. 


In the Legend of Courtesy Colin says of his “love ” 





That all her peers cannot with her compare, 
But quite are dimmed when she is in place. 
She made me often pipe and now to pipe apace. 


The same laudatory style characterizes the Epithalamion,® which 


7 LI. 432-443. 
8 Two lines (482-483) of Colin Clout, 


That woods, and hills, and valleys thou hast made 
Her name to echo unto heaven high, 


re-echo the burden of the stanzas of the Zpithalamion. 
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was written to honor his bride, Elizabeth. All of this poetry is in 
the same strain, and all was written before or shortly after his 
marriage to Elizabeth Boyle. 

In John Aubrey’s Brief Lives appears a statement regarding 
Spenser and Rosalind which Aubrey says he had from the poet John 
Dryden: 


He [Spenser] was an acquaintance and frequenter of Sir Erasmus Dryden. 
His mistris, Rosalind, was a kinswoman of Sir Erasmus’ lady’s. 


Welply thinks that Aubrey may have confused Rosalind with Eliza- 
beth Boyle, who was a first cousin of Sir Erasmus Dryden, grand- 
father of Dryden the poet. Perhaps the only confusion was that 
Elizabeth Boyle was a kinswoman of Sir Erasmus, not of his wife. 
In identifying Rosalind with Elizabeth Boyle, John Dryden the 
poet may have been right. 
RAYMOND JENKINS 
Catawba College 





ORLANDO FURIOSO AND STANZA-CONNECTION IN 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 


R. J. Schoeck’s note on “ Alliteration as a means of Stanza Con- 
nection in The Faerie Queene ”* recalls Tucker Brooke’s assump- 
tion that Vergil suggested Spenser’s device of linking stanzas by 
verbal repetition.2 No one except Ray Heffner* seems to have 
challenged this assumption, and Heffner seems not to have noticed 
specifically that Spenser’s device is one of Ariosto’s commonest 
rhetorical tricks.* Orlando Furioso is a much more constant source- 
book for The Faerie Queene than the Aeneid; like The Faerie 
Queene it is a poem in stanzas where such a linking device is 
especially desirable; Spenser is known to have borrowed narrative 
techniques as well as subject-matter from it;* Brooke finds nearly 


1 MLN, Lxtv (1949), 90-93. 

®* Stanza-Connection in the Fairy Queen,’ MLN, xxxvit (1922), 223-227. 

* Variorum Spenser, Faerie Queene, Book V (Baltimore, 1936), 164. 

*It is used too sporadically by Spenser to warrant comparison with the 
regular and elaborate concatenatio of poems like Pearl to which Heffner 
refers. 

° See A. H. Gilbert, ‘ Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto: Supplementary,’ 
PMLA, xXxxIv (1919), 225-232. 
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half his examples in The Faerie Queene Books III and IV, which 
on other grounds are recognised as the most Ariostan of the six. 
I should therefore propose Orlando Furioso as a more likely source 
for the device than the Aeneid. 

All varieties of the device as classified by Brooke can be paralleled 
in Orlando Furioso. Thus for what Brooke called ‘the strict 
Vergilian form of repetition,’ * we may quote: ® 


Cf. also: ® viz, 21; x, 28 (?: stanno: sto), 92; x1, 15; xu, 28; xv, 44, 50 





















Ma seguitiamo Angelica che fugge. 







Fugge tra selve spaventose e scure, (1, 32-33). 
Tanto che giunse ad una bella fonte. 

La fonte discorrea per mezo un prato, (II, 33-34). 
Spesso si duol di non poter morire. 

Morir non puote alcuna fata mai, (x, 55-56). 

















(?: teme: timor); xvitI, 25; xrx, 76; xx, 109; xxi, 36, 54; xxu, 14; 
XXIII, 134; xi, 27, 75, 93; xLu, 28; xvi, 66. 


Of Brooke’s sub-class (a) *° I find a single doubtful example: 


Che’l tuo popul fedele abbia a patire. 
E se gli é tuo voler ch’egli patisca, (xiv, 69-70). 


For Brooke’s sub-class (b),™ cf.: 


Bramoso porla al suo Signore in mano, 

Bramoso di ritrarlo ove fosse ella, (11, 21-22). 
D’un cavallier la giovane s’accorse ; 
D’un cavallier ch’all’ombra d’un baschetto, (ibid., 34-35). 
Né tutta notte mai l’arme si sveste. 
Tutta la notte per gli alloggiamenti (XVIII, 163-164) .) 


* The classification as set out below is no doubt arbitrary on occasion; 
in particular, some examples which have been placed in Brooke’s sub-class 
(ec) might be as well placed in his first class. The drift of this note is 
not thereby affected. 

7*. . . echoing the last word or two of the alexandrine at the opening 
of the next line.’ 

*I use Orlando Furioso . . . a cura di Nicola Zingarelli (Terza edizione: 
Milano, 1944), which purports to follow in general the edition of 1532. 

®*To save space I cite the first stanza only of the relevant pair. 

10¢. . , the last word or words of the alexandrine recur . . . at the end 
of the next line.’ 

41° Words from the beginning of the alexandrine are repeated, usually 
with a turn of thought, in the next line.’ 
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Cf. also: 1, 23; m, 3 (?); rx, 93; x, 107; xvi, 2; xvm, 130; xrx, 27, 42; 
xXxI, 18; xxiv, 14; xxvi, 104; xxvim, 86; xxix, 40; xxx, 33, 65; 
XxxIv, 3, 91; xxxvimI, 23; xL, 49; xu1, 49; xu, 74. 


For Brooke’s sub-class (c),? cf.: 


E gli volta alle man pur gli occhi spesso. 

Gli va gli occhi alle man spesso voltando, (1m, 76-77). 
Né stare in alto, né fuggir potea. 

Né potea stare in alto, né fuggire, (XIX, 54-55). 
Che di molt’anni grave anco vivea. 

Orontea vivea ancora, e gid mancate (xx, 37-38). 


Cf. also: Ix, 22; x, 19, 30; xv, 61 (?: populoso: popul); xv, 74 (?: 
Cristo: Cristianissimi) ; xx, 60 (?: passa: passano), 104; XxI, 22; xxu, 
67; xx, 94 (?: fuga: fugge); xxiv, 44; xxv, 77 (?: loda: lodarne) ; 
Xxx, 33; xxxu, 51; xxx, 87 (?: fuggir: fugge); xxxvu, 15; xxxvin, 
61;xL, 76 (?); xuI, 7, 19; x~u, 52, 53; xii, 24, 43; xiv, 54, 55; XxLv, 
57, 64, 78, 99; xiv1, 36, 124. 


My longest list comprises links of a kind not noted by Brooke: 
the repetition in the first line of a stanza of a word not in the first 
or last place of the preceding line, but nevertheless sufficiently 
prominent to ensure that the linking is obvious. Several of these 


passages, like a few in the lists above,?* involve only the catching up 
of a proper name in the second stanza, sometimes as the poet shifts 
from one story to another ; the effect in such a case is purely formal, 
e. g.: 
- venne una sera 
Ad uno albergo, ove Brunel prim’era. 
Conosce ella Brunel come lo vede, (m1, 75-76). 
Voltd il cavallo, e ver Grifon si spinse. 
Grifon che’l vede in sella, .. . (xvi, 94-95). 


Similar in effect are: 


Et aver l’odio del Re a del paese. 
E innanzi al Re,... (v, 62-63). 
Uno scudiero al fin gli fu condutto 
Del Re di Tremisen, che narréd il tutto. 
E gli narréd ch’Alzirdo e Manilardo 
Con molti altri de suoi giaceano al campo. (XIV, 28-29). 


19°. , . the concluding words of the alexandrine are not simply echoed, 
but applied, elaborated, and played upon throughout the opening verse of 
the next stanza.’ 

18 E. g., Vill, 21; xvi, 130; xrx, 42; xxiv, 14; xxrx, 40; xxxvim, 23; 
XLI, 93. 
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The effect of the following, however, is like that of Brooke’s sub- 
class (c): 
La gente era attendata alla campagna. 
Anzi non attendata, perché ... (1x, 2-3). 


E sfida alla battaglia il cavalliero. 
E quivi s’incomincia una battaglia 
Di ch’altra mai non fu pid fiera in vista; (xxXxI, 19-20). 


For further examples of both kinds, cf.: v1, 80; vm, 52 (?: a pun on 
gravida: gravissima?) ; Ix, 19; x1, 18, 73; xu, 83; xvm, 48 (?); xvi, 23, 
68; xmx, 5, 95; xx, 114, 118; xxr, 70 (?); xx, 49; xxml, 23, 29; xxiv, 
54; xxv, 26; xxvi, 45, 75, 119, 127; xxvn, 43, 45, 48; xxvim, 40, 41, 93; 
XXIx, 33; xxx, 49, 78, 81; xxx, 74 (7), 77 (?); xXxXxvmml, 52; xxXxIX, 
23; x~, 36, 60, 61, 81; xxI, 42 (?); xt, 171, 192; xLIv, 18; xiv, 10, 40 
(?), 82, 88, 96; xiv, 8, 83, 131. 

The following deserve special notice: v1, 70 (linking runs over into st. 
71.2); so vit, 44; x, 5 (st. 5. 7-8 links with st. 6. 1-2), 23 (st. 23. 7-8 links 
with st. 24.1); xv, 144 (elaborate word-play in st. 144.7-8 and st. 145. 
1-2) ; xxmm, 72 (st. 72.8 links with st. 73.2), 89 (st. 89.7 links with st. 
90.1); xxrv, 107 (st. 107. 7-8 links with st. 108.1); xxvr, 124 (st. 124.7 
links with st. 125.1); so xxx, 71. 


A few minor points may be worth mention. The frequency of 
the device in The Faerie Queene is lower than, but comparable with, 


that in Orlando Furioso: Brooke’s 73 examples (in Books I-VI) 
are distributed among about 3730 stanzas (about one occurrence in 
51 stanzas); the 150-odd Ariostan examples above, among about 
4840 stanzas (about one in 32 stanzas). In The Faerie Queene 
Book III we have 21 ** occurrences in 682 stanzas (also about one 
in 32 stanzas) ; in Books III and IV together we have 34 occurrences 
in 1286 stanzas (about one in 38 stanzas).** In a rough check of 
Tasso I find about 15 occurrences in about 950 stanzas (about one in 
63 stanzas) in Rinaldo; and about 44 occurrences in about 1900 
stanzas (about one in 43 stanzas) in Gerusalemme Liberata. I 
have found no case in which Spenser takes over the device with a 
passage from Ariosto or Tasso which he translates or follows closely. 


W. J. B. OwENn 
University College of North Wales 





** Brooke (p. 227) says 22; I count only 21 in his collection. 

*5 It is not to be supposed that Spenser collected statistics like these; but 
the impression that Ariosto uses the device once, twice, or three times in a 
canto can easily be gained without counting his stanzas. 





‘WHITE MAGIC’ 


‘WHITE MAGIC’ IN FRIAR BACON AND 
FRIAR BUNGAY? 


In his Elizabethan Drama 1558-1642 Professor Felix Schelling 
wrote as follows: 


It was in direct emulation of the German “ black magic” of Faustus that 
Greene conveyed into his charming comedy of English rural life the English 
“white magic” of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. The story of Faustus 
revolves about the daring compact with the father of evil and its terrible 
fruit. ... Friar Bacon, on the contrary, is a good-natured and patriotic 
wizard ... ; and although the shadow of his intercourse with hell hangs 
over him, a misadventure, for which his art is only indirectly responsible, 
brings him to repentance and the renouncement of his traffic with evil.* 


Later, in Elizabethan Playwrights, Schelling repeated his view 
that Greene’s play puts “emphasis on ‘ white’ or harmless magic 
over against the ‘black magic’ of unhappy Faustus,”? without, 
however, including the explanation of Bacon’s repentance. Relying, 
apparently, on Schelling’s second exposition of the play, Professors 


Edd Winfield Parks and Richmond Croom Beatty, in The English 
Drama, An Anthology 900-1642, give this surprising interpretation 
of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay: 


It was written to compete with Marlowe’s highly successful Dr. Faustus. 
But the two plays are radically different, for Greene’s comedy has only one 
tragic incident, and deals with “ white” or harmless magic which may be 
indulged in without spiritual damnation, in contrast with the black magic 
of the tragic Faustus.* 


This is a misconception that needs to be corrected. Of white 
magic, “ which tried to identify itself with Christian worship,” * in 


1 Boston and New York, 1908, 1, 387-8. 

? New York and London, 1925, p. 86. 

® New York, 1935, p. 326. 

‘Robert Hunter West, The Invisible World, A Study of Pneumatology in 
Elizabethan Drama (Athens, Georgia, 1939), p. 3. On the nature of white 
magic, see, further, pp. 41, 227, 228. Cornelius Agrippa “declares re- 
peatedly in the Occult Philosophy that true magic is possible only to a man 
who because of the purity of his life has received the virtues of religion and 
has been especially prepared by instruction and experience and finally by 
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distinction to black magic, which relied on evil spirits for its power, 
there is no sign either in the tradition of Bacon the necromancer 
as it reached the Renaissance or in Greene’s play. Bale’s IIlustrium 
maioris Britanniae scriptorum Summarium, which Greene seems to 
have used as well as The Famous Historie of frier Bacon,® gives 
the following account of the famous magician: 


Rogerus Bakon, Anglus, Minoritani nominis quoque doctor, praestigiator 
ac Magus necromanticus non in uirtute Dei, sed in operatione malorum 
spiritum, ... mirabilia magna fecisse traditur. . . . Cum malis daemoni- 
bus consuetudinem habens . . . quibusdam incantamentis, exorcismis, atque 
alijs obseruationibus curiosis, eos adiurasse fertur, & aduocatos ad quae- 
cunque uellet coegisse.® 


Almost at the time Greene was writing his play, moreover, Anthony 
Munday included Bacon in a lisu of those “ that write of the Black 
Speculative. 

It should not be necessary to point to contemporary references, 
however, to demonstrate the evident fact that Greene considered his 
Friar a practitioner of black, and not white, magic The magician’s 
conjuring words in the play itself brand him as one of the devil’s 


b> i @ 


party: 


Per omnes deos infernales, Belcephon! ® 


More than that, the death of the two scholars is not, as Schelling 
says, a merely indirect result of Bacon’s magic. His glass is “ the 
cause efficient of their woes ”® and he regards it as such when he 
breaks it and abjures his art. His repentance speech leaves us in 
no doubt that his soul has been in the same danger of damnation 
as Faustus’s: 


ceremonial consecration, for true magic is in conformity and indeed in 
alliance with religion.” Ibid., pp. 42-3. 

5Percy Z. Round, “Greene’s Material for ‘Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay,’ ” MLR, xx1 (1926), 19. 

* Quoted by Round, loc. cit. (The italics are mine.) 

™For other references see Waldo F. McNeir, “Traditional Elements in 
the Character of Greene’s Friar Bacon,” SP, xtv (1948), 173. The Munday 
reference is quoted by McNeir from Mary Patchell, The Palmerin Romances 
in Elizabethan Prose Fiction (New York, 1947), p. 78. 

Sz, ii, 113 (ed. Parks and Beatty, op. cit.). 

* Iv, iii, 82. 





‘WHITE MAGIC’ 


The hours I have spent in pyromantic spells, 
The fearful tossing in the latest night 

Of papers full of necromantic charms, 
Conjuring and adjuring devils and fiends, 
With stole and alb and strong pentageron, 
The wresting of the holy name of God, 

As Sother, Eloim, and Adonai, 

Alpha, Manoth, and Tetragrammaton, 

With praying to the five-fold powers of heaven 
Are instances that Bacon must be damned 
For using devils to countervail his God.'° 


Dr. Robert Hunter West has observed that “ White magicians 
such as Agrippa called first upon the median spirits, good angels, 
and by them controlled evil and inferior spirits,” but that “ Black 
magicians . . . called first upon superior devils and by them ruled 
inferiors ”;*4 and he interprets Bacon’s repentance speech, with 
its “ praying to the five-fold powers of heaven,” as an instance of 
the white magician appealing to angels to command fiends in his 
behalf.” If, in the end, Bacon’s means are confessed to be desecra- 
tion, it is because the orthodoxy of the age considered his art, like 
all magic, a guilty one, “though in a degree less than mortal.” ** 
He does not, like Faustus, lose his soul, for he has not made an ex- 
press compact with the devil. His is but a “ tacit compact, a seek- 
ing of devils, whereas express compact was a consenting to devils.” ** 

Such an interpretation smacks more of forcing the play to illus- 
trate contemporary pneumatological lore than of using that lore 
to elucidate the play. The contention that Bacon calls on heaven 
to command devils for him is highly speculative. The type of 
appeal to which he confesses in the repentance speech is not devout 
prayer, but a “ wresting of the holy name of God,” and elsewhere 
in the play we see him only in direct contact with the fiends whom 
he controls, never working through intermediary good angels. It 
is difficult, moreover, to see how Bacon is guilty “in a degree less 
than mortal” when he expressly says that his practices “ Are 
instances that Bacon must be damned.” Surely the intent of the 
playwright was to convey to his audience the idea that Bacon is 


2° Iv, iii, 88-98. (My italics.) 

2 West, op. cit., p. 47. (Obviously, this is what Bacon is doing when he 
commands Belcephon per omnes deos infernales.) 

12 Ibid., pp. 133-134. 18 Tbid., p. 134. 14 Tbid. 
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saved from eternal damnation not by the veniality of his sin, but 
by repentance—a course open to Faustus as well as to the Friar. 
And when Dr. West asserts that “ For the rationale of the play the 
important thing is that Bacon seems to have coerced devils by the 
powers of heaven and not by any affinity with hell,” *° he has appar- 
ently been seduced by some of the details of the repentance speech 
into overlooking its whole tenor, which is that Bacon’s imminent 
damnation, averted by his repentance, would have been the result 
of his “ using devils to countervail his God.” 7° 

Much of the confusion in interpreting Greene’s Friar Bacon is 
traceable, no doubt, to the fact that he belongs in part to the 
tradition of the benevolent wizard, with Merlin as its most famous 
exemplar.‘? Since his activities are presented with sympathy 
throughout the first acts of the play, commentators find it difficult 
to accept the sentence that he passes on himself in the end. Were 
Greene’s Bacon, however, a true theurgist, or white magician, we 
should expect his abjuration of his art to spring from causes such 
as those to which Professor Curry attributes Prospero’s breaking 
of his staff and drowning of his book: 


Theurgical practices, as we have seen, represent no more than a means of 
preparation for the intellectual soul in its upward progress; union with the 
intelligible gods is the theurgist’s ultimate aim. Prospero has used his 
powers benevolently in the righting of wrongs, and in the process his 
soul is cleansed of its baser passions. . . . His theurgical operations have 
accomplished their purpose. He wishes now to take the final step and to 
consummate the assimilation of his soul to the gods. And this step is to be 
accomplished through prayer. . . . he still adheres to theurgical principles 
in attempting to achieve the utmost reach of which the human soul is 
capable.** 


15 Tbid., p. 252, note 61. 

1¢In her note to The Famous History of Friar Bacon, Dorothy Senior 
(Some Old English Worthies, London, 1912, p. 280) mentions a tradition 
according to which “ Friar Bacon acquired his magical skill by promising 
himself to the devil after death, provided he died in the church or out of 
it. This contract he managed to evade by causing a cell to be built in the 
wall of the church. There—neither in nor out of the church—he died and 
was buried.” Friar Bacon is here placed in the camp of those who have, like 
Faustus, made an express compact with the devil. Neither the Famous 
History nor the play, of course, is explicit on the source of Bacon’s power, 
but tradition (see also above, p. 10) must have led Greene’s audience to re- 
gard him as a shrewd dealer in black magic. 

17 See McNeir, op. cit. 

18 Walter Clyde Curry, Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns (Baton 
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Unlike this, Bacon’s abjuration represents no stepping from one 
level of benevolence to a higher one; his repentance speech is 
explicit in its condemnation of the magician’s practice, which has 
been by no means harmless, and rejection of which spells, for 
dramatic purposes, all the difference between Bacon and Faustus.*® 
This must have been evident even to the least instructed of Greene’s 
audience, for whom Bacon’s repentance could have had little mean- 
ing if his magic had been taken otherwise. 

There seems, however, to be a scholarly conspiracy of many years’ 
standing to ignore Friar Bacon’s own words and to see in his drama 
only what the reader wishes to see.*® The case is analogous to that 
of Troilus and Criseyde, some of whose critics, because of Chaucer’s 
sympathetic treatment of courtly love in the earlier books, cannot 
believe that the final rejection of that doctrine is made in good 
faith. Like the world of courtly love for Chaucer, the world of 
magic for Greene is a delightful realm; but it is a realm where 
unholy deeds are perpetrated, even though in sport, and its incom- 
patibility with true religion is bound to become apparent in the 
end.** This, it seems to me, is the significance of Friar Bacon’s 
repentance. To make him out a “ harmless ” white magician surely 
does violence to the rationale of the play. 

FRANK TOWNE 

State College of Washington 





Rouge, 1937), pp. 196-7. Failure to accept Curry’s interpretation of 
Prospero does not, of course, invalidate my conclusions with respect to Friar 
Bacon. 

1° As Curry says (op. cit., p. 168), and as West, indeed, is aware, Christi- 
anity had resolved “both goety [black magic] and theurgy [white magic] 
into the miasmic sweep of Black Magic.” All the more reason, then, for 
thinking that Greene’s audience must have considered Bacon’s magic suspect 
even through the earlier acts of the play. 

2° For another example, see H. W. Herrington, “ Witchcraft and Magic in 
Elizabethan Drama,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxx1r (1919), 462: 
“His [Greene’s] hero is not the sin-tossed, nerve-racked figure, with soul 
bartered away and body forfeit, but rather a guiltless magician, genial, 
benevolent, who commands his spirits by the all-compelling supremacy of 
his learned art.” (My italics.) 

21 This is made clear in The Famous History as well as in the play: 
“Such was the life and death of this famous friar, who lived the greater 
part of his life as a magician, but died a truly penitent sinner and an 
anchorite.” (Ed. Senior, op. cit., p. 235.) 
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ADDITIONAL TEXTS OF MILTON’S STATE PAPERS 


In the course of a study of the handwriting of the Milton manu- 
scripts, I have had the good fortune to locate the originals of four 
of Milton’s letters of state which were not known to the editors 
of volume x11 of the Columbia Milton; and I offer transcripts of 
them for such use as they may be to future editors of Milton’s state 
papers. The first three letters are the English, official versions of 
Letters 29, 30, and 39,? of which the previously known Latin ver- 
sions are translations; * and in future editions, these new English 
texts should replace the 1694 Phillips translations of the Latin, 
which have hitherto served as the English versions of these letters. 
The fourth letter, numbered 136 bis, is apparently new. It is a 
counterpart of 135 bis, which the Columbia editors * included as 
“partly or wholly the composition of Milton” because the first 
five lines of 135 bis are practically identical with the corresponding 
part of 135, which seems unquestionably the work of Milton. Letter 
136 bis is similarly close to 136; and if the reasoning of the Colum- 
bia editors in regard to 135 and 135 bis is valid, then 136 bis should 
likewise be added to the canon of Milton’s state papers. 

My transcripts of these letters and information pertinent to them 


are as follows. 


Letter 29, to the Danish Ambassadors Extraordinary. English, 
original text and Latin translation, preserved in the Rigsarkivet, 
Copenhagen (T. Kanc. U. A. England. Akter og Dokumenter vedr. 
det politiske Forhold til England 1649-59). 


1 For locating these originals for me, I am indebted to Axel Linvald and 
Dr. Hermann Liibbing, directors respectively of the Rigsarkivet, Copen- 
hagen, and the Niedersichsische Staatsarchiv, Oldenburg. 

* The numbers are those of the Columbia Milton: and in my transcripts, 
made from photostats, I have expanded abbreviations which could not be 
reproduced without special type. 

* The original Latin version of 29, preserved at Copenhagen, is endorsed 
“ Translatio”; and the Latin of 39 has Milton’s certification of the cor- 
rectness of the translation. 

‘ xImI, 628-29. 
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The Answere of the Councell of 
State to the Reply of the Lords 
Ambassad'* Extraordinary of the 
King of Denmarke & Norweghen, 
delivered into the Comissiont* of 
the Councell unto the Answere of 
the Councell to the fowerteene Pro- 
positions of their said Excellencyes. 
For satisfaction to the said Lords Ambassadors upon the Councells answere 
to the 5th 6th 7th gth and 9th Articles; The Councell is willing that this 
following clause be added to their said Answere in the end thereof, vizt, 
except such Plantations, Islands, Ports & places, belonging to each partie 
respectively, whereunto Trade & Traffique is prohibited without speciall 
licence and grant of the party to whom such plantation, Island, port & 
places doe belong. 


The admitting of any person into a ship forced to betake her selfe for 
refuge to the Rivers, Havens & Bayes of the other party, makes not that 
ship lyable to trouble or searching, by the Councells Answere to the 11 
Article, as the said Lords Ambassadors apprehend it in their reply. but 
where that admittance is against the Lawes, Ordinances or Customes of the 
place where such ship shall be in harbour, In which Case, it seemes not to 
the Councell to be too hard, but to be of equall Advantage to, and for the 
safety of both States. 


For proofe of the proprietie of the Ships & goods that shall happen to be 
wracked, the Councell conceive it necessary that it be by oath, in the 
publique Courts of Justice appointed or to be appointed for that purpose, 
where all partyes pretendinge right may be heard, and their claymes con- 
sidered of, and determined; which cannot be done soe clearely & distinctly 
by Certificates, whereupon many doubts & questions may arise; and alsoe 
much deceit and fraud may easily creepe in by that way of proofe, which 
both partyes are concerned to provide against; And the Councell conceives 
it just that a tyme be limited for makeing proofe of this proprietie, after 
which the partyes concerned should be concluded, for avoyding endlesse 
Suits; and for the manner of putting to sale such of the wrackt goods as 
are perishable, the Councell thought fit to propound that way of the 
Candle as being the most probable way to procure the true value of the 
said goods for the advantage of the Proprietot*, Yet if the said Lords 
Ambassad'* shall propound any other way more likely to effect that end, 
the Councell will doe therein what shall be reasonable, and doe not appre- 
hend why any delay in this Treaty should be occasioned thereby. 


For the way of punishing Transgressors of the intended Confederacy; The 
Councell have added that mentioned in their Answere to the 14th Article 
to make that Article the more effectuall, and thereby the Confederacy the 
more sure and lasting. 
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And for the Answere to the last clause of the 14th Article; Wee conceive it 
not reasonable to expresse our consent to those leagues & Confederacies 
mentioned in the said Answere, soe generally propounded, before Wee know 
what the same are, but when yor Excellencies shall thinke fit to informe the 
Councell particularly thereof, ‘Wee shall give a more positive Answere 
thereunto. 


Letter 30, another to the same. English, original text and Latin 
translation, also preserved at Copenhagen under the same press- 
mark as 29. This English text supplies us with the names of the 
signers, a detail lacking in the Latin translation and other authori- 
ties for the letter. 

The Reply of the Councell of State 
to the Answere of the said Lords 
Ambassadors unto the six Articles 
propounded by the said Councell on 
the behalfe of the Commonwealth 
of England. 
The Councell haveing seene the powers of the said Lords Ambassadts where- 
by they are authorised to treat and conclude with the Parlament, or their 
Comissionrs, in all that shall be needfull, and to renew ancient Confederacies 
& make new ones, did conceive that the said Lords Ambassadors were im- 
powred to give Answeres unto & conclude upon what should be propounded 
on the behalfe of this Commonwealth, as well, as upon what should be 
propounded on the behalfe of the King & Crowne of Denmarke & Norweghen, 
and therefore did not expect the Answere which the said Lords Ambassa- 
dors have beene pleased to give to the first, second, third & fift propositions 
of the Councell, whereby this present treaty will of necessitie be delayed; 
It being reasonable in it selfe, and soe intended by the Councell to proceed 
upon the whole treaty together, as well upon what concernes this Comon- 
wealth, as the Kingdomes of Denmarke and Norweghen; To which end the 
Councell doe most earnestly desire that their Excellencies will be pleased 
to give an Answere to their said first, second, third and fift propositions: 


The fourth Proposition concerning the Customes of Gluckstadt; The same 
being already abolished, as their Excellencies mention in their Answere, 
The Councell insists, that the same may be ratified by this present Treaty, 
to the end the same may not be taken up againe for the future. 


For the sixt Article which concernes pyracy, the Councell did insert it, as 
of equall concernment to both partyes, and for the generall good of trade 
& traffique, which is much disturbed & interrupted by Pyrates & Sea Rob- 
bers, and the Answere of the said Lords Ambassadors to this Article re- 
lateing onely to the Case of Enemyes, makeing noe mention therein of 
Pyrates, The Councell therefore desire a further answere thereunto. 


The said Lords Ambassadors haveing by their Reply to the Councells 
Answere waved their tenth Article, and the Councells Answere thereunto, 
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The Councell finde it necessary to adde to their former propositions this 
following Article. 


That the People and Inhabitants of the CoMonwealth of England tradeing 
into or haveing Commerce in any of the Kingdomes, Countries or Dominions 
belonging to the King of Denmarke and Norwegen, shall not here after 
pay any higher or more Customes, Taxes, Toll, Imposts, or other duties, or 
in any other manner than the People of the Vnited Provinces of the low 
Countries, or other forreigne Nation paying easier rates tradeing thither 
doe or shall pay, and shall alsoe enjoy the like and as ample liberties, 
Priviledges & immunities in their comeing, returning, and remayning there, 
and in their fishing, merchandizing and otherwise, as the People of any 
forreigne Nation whatsoever tradeing into the said kingdomes and 
Dominions of the said King of Denmarke and Norweghen doe, or may 
enjoy there, which Priviledges the Subjects of the King of Denmarke and 
Norweghen shall alsoe enjoy in all the Countries & Dominions belonging to 
the Commonwealth of England. 


Signed in the Name & by Order of y* Councell 
of State appointed by Authoritie of Parlament, 


James Harington: Presid: 
E. Jo: Thurloe clerk 
of the Councell. 


Letter 39, to Anton Giinther, Count of Oldenburg.’ English, 


original text preserved in the Niedersichsische Staatsirchiv, Olden- 
burg, [Staatsarchiv Oldenburg, Best. 20 (Grafschaft Oldenburg) 
Tit. 38, No. 73a, Litt. H, no. 4]. 


Most Illustrious Lord, 

The Parlament of the Common-Wealth of England hath by your deputed 
Minister & Councellor Hermannus Mylius Doctor of ye Lawes been in 
y® most officious and respective Manner Saluted from your most Illustrious 
Lordsh»P with y® apprecation of all Prosperitie and good Successe to their 
Affaires; and hath withall desired in your Lord»»s Name the continuance of 
the Amitie of this Common Wealth, and their Letters of Safeguard for ye 
greater securitie of your Peoples Negotiation, Navigation & Commerce; 
And Direction to their Publique Ministers abroad to be assistant to your 
most Illustrious Lordship and to your Affaires with their advice & Counsell. 
Wee haue willingly accepted those Desires & shall both entertaine the said 
Amitie, and have allso given y® desired Letters and Directions Vnder the 
Seale of ye Parlament, And although there hath now some Moneths passed 


* For the report of the discovery of this text, Milton’s Latin translation 
of it, and other documents relating to Milton and Mylius, see TLS., June 
17, 1949, p. 397. A collation of the Latin translation with the text of the 
Columbia edition appears in N€Q, 195 (1950), 244. 


2 
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since yor said Deputed Minister made his first Application; Yet that Delay 
hath not proceeded from any aversnesse to y* Requests made in the Name of 
your most Illustrious Lord»: nor from any want of assiduous solicitation of 
yor: said Minister Who with all officious Dilligence, and just instance hath 
desired his Dispatch; But it hath been caused by y® very great & weighty 
Affaires of the Common Wealth, and of neere concernment to it which haue 
been here in this time vnder Consultation, & Transaction. Of which Wee 
thought fit to giue yor most Illustrious Lord»? this intimation, that this 
Delay may not bee mis-interpreted for difficultie in graunting that which 
hath been done with all willingnes.by the Parlament of the Common Wealth 
of England; In Whose Name They have Commanded these to be Signed, By 


W® Lenthall 
Speaker of y® Parliamt of ye 


Comonwealth of 
England. 
At 
Westminster, 
17°: Februarij. 
165%. 


Letter 136 bis, to Frederick III of Denmark. Latin, original 
text and three contemporary copies, preserved in the Rigsarkivet, 


Copenhagen, under the same pressmark as Letters 29 and 30. 


Parlamentum Reipublicae Angliae. 
Serenissimo Potentissiméque Prin- 
cipi ac Domino, D, Friderico 
Tertio Dei gratia Daniae, Norve- 
giae, Vandalorum Gothorumque 
Regi, Duci Slesvici, Holsatiae, 
Stormariae, et Dithmarsiae, Comiti 
in Oldenburg et Delmenhorst. 
Serenissime ac Potentissime Rex, Bone Amice et Foederate. 


Cum Voluntate ac nutu summi rerum omnium Moderatoris Dei Optimi 
Maximi factum sit ut Nos demum restituti pristinam Authoritatem atque 
munus in Republic&é gerendé obtineamus placuit inprimis e4 de re nec 
Mate™ Vestram utpote vicinum Nobis et amicum Regem esse celandam, et 
consilia huic tempori et communibus rationibus accommodata cum Mate 
Vestra per idoneos Ministros simul communicanda. Quapropter dilectis- 
simos Nobis atque fidelissimos Edvardum Mountagu Classis Nostrae Prae- 
fectum, Algernonum Sydney unum e Parlamento, et Concilio Status Author- 
itate Parlamenti, Robertum Honywood Equitem et e Concilio Status 
praedicto, Thomam Boone unum e Parlamento, Commissarios et Plenipoten- 
tiarios Nostros ad Mate Vestram mittimus, et multa ijs, in mandatis 
dedimus ad Mate Vestram perferenda. Rogamus itaque ut in ijs quae 
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praedicti Nostri Commissarij, Plenipotentiarij ex Nostra parte Mat! Vestrae 
exponent plenam fidem ipsis velit adhibere. Deus Mat! Vestrae ex omnibus 
rerum suarum difficultatibus in quibus tamen forti et magno animo versatur, 
felicem letimque exitum primo quoque tempore concedat. Westmonasterio 
30° Junij Anno 1659°. 
Guliélmus Lenthall parliamti 
Reipublicae Angliae Prolocutor 


Mavrice KELLEY 
Princeton University 





LYCIDAS AND ADONAIS 


The influence of Lycidas upon Adonais deserves more emphasis 
than it has received. Like Milton’s Calliope, who could not prevent 
the death of her son Orpheus, Shelley’s Urania cannot prevent the 
death of her son Adonais. This mother-son motif is fundamental 
in the pattern of both elegies, for both mothers are muses whose 
sons become idealized and universalized through their symbolical 
identifications with the mythological characters of Orpheus and 


Adonis.* 


+See John Edward Hardy, “ Reconsiderations: I. Lycidas,” The Kenyon 
Review (Winter, 1945), pp. 99-113 and Caroline W. Mayerson, “The 
Orpheus Image in Lycidas,” PMLA, Lxtv (1949), 189-207, for excellent dis- 
cussions of King’s symbolical apotheosis in Milton’s use of the Orpheus 
myth. As a character in the story of Adonais Urania of course plays a 
larger part than does Calliope in Lycidas—a fact partly explainable by 
differences in the Venus-Adonis and Orpheus myths themselves. 

Carlos Baker, Shelley’s Major Poetry (Princeton, 1948), p. 240, says: 
“The fundamental conception—a goddess mourning the untimely death of 
a gifted mortal in whom her hopes had been concentrated—was well suited 
to Shelley’s own purposes, just as Milton, in mourning the death of Edward 
King, had thought proper despite King’s limited poetic skills, to in- 
troduce an allusion to the Epic Muse Calliope sorrowing for the death of 
her son Orpheus.” What this statement overlooks is that King symbolically 
becomes Orpheus, just as Keats becomes Adonis (Adonais). Putting aside 
the fact that in the person of the dead poet Shelley laments himself more 
openly and at length than does Milton, both are prompted to make their 
own myths by lamenting a real, tnough much impersonalized, contemporary, 
finally elevating and extending through symbol the universal significance 
of the one lost to poetry. Hence, though King and Keats are dead mortals, 
ultimately their loss is impersonal: King the Poet-Priest is gone, as is 
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Second, although Keats was a greater poet than Edward King, 
Shelley is careful to lament Keats’ promise in the epic kind rather 
than in lyric or narrative poetry.?, Evidence of Shelley’s care is 
that in the fourth stanza of Adonais Keats is a poetical descendant 
of Milton, “ Who was the sire of an immortal strain,” and that 
Milton, whom Shelley in the same stanza calls “the third among 
the sons of light,” is listed as third only to Homer and Dante in 
the hierarchy of epic writers in A Defence of Poetry. In addition 
to his desire to put Keats in the epic tradition of Paradise Lost, 
Shelley may also have been influenced by Milton’s speaking of 
King’s ability to “ build the lofty rhyme,” a phrase implying that 
King was a poet of the epic, the most sublime sort of writing. For 
Shelley felt the need to exaggerate Keats’ poetic promise more 
than is apparent superficially. Hence, with the exception of 
Hyperion, his low estimate of Keats’ poetry—and it is lower than 
is generally supposed—probably accounts in part for his imper- 
sonalized and universalized treatment of his subject. 

Significant differences between Calliope and Urania, moreover, 
serve to sustain rather than weaken the argument that Shelley’s 


Keats the vilified type-Poet. The mythopoeic quality of both poems is 
materially aided by the mother-son motif of their mythological design. 

* So far as we know the critical observation that Adonais mourns Keats 
potentialities in the epic has never been made. The point is important 
enough to deserve brief discussion. 

The epic Shelley has in mind is of course Hyperion, the sole poem of 
Keats’ singled out for praise in the “ Preface” to Adonais. There Shelley 
says: “My known repugnance to the narrow principles of taste on which 
several of his earlier compositions were modelled proves at least that I am 
an impartial judge. I consider the fragment of Hyperion as second to 
nothing that was ever produced by a writer of the same years.” Previously, 
just after he had finished reading the Lamia volume, Shelley had said 
in a letter to William Gifford of November (?), 1820: “... allow me to 
solicit your special attention to the fragment of a poem entitled Hyperion, 
the composition of which was checked by the Review [of Endymion] in ques- 
tion. The great proportion of this piece is surely in the very highest style 
of poetry. I speak impartially, for the canons of taste to which Keats has 
conformed in his other compositions are the very reverse of my own.” 

This comment and, by omission, the “ Preface,” make perfectly clear that 
Shelley held even the odes and Lamia in low esteem. Thus his regard for 
Hyperion with its lofty Miltonisms doubtless confirmed him in putting 
Keats in the Miltonic tradition of the epic, which from Shelley’s view- 
point was certainly where Keats’ promise lay. 
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borrowings from the design of Lycidas were more fundamental 
than has been recognized. Shelley’s Urania undoubtedly owes a bit 
to Calliope, muse of the epic, but she owes far more to the Holy 
Patroness of Paradise Lost, in which Milton repudiates Calliope 
for his diviner muse who partakes of the Holy Spirit. Shelley’s use 
of the heavenly Venus as Adonais’ mother, a marked change from 
all versions of the classical myth in which Venus is Adonis’ lover, 
thus enavled him to combine in his own pastoral elegy the felicitous 
mother-son motif with Milton’s conception of Urania’s elevated 
divinity. These parallels between Lycidas and Adonais make it 
difficult to believe that Shelley’s imaginative design is not spe- 
cifically indebted to Milton’s mother-son pattern as well as to his 
lament for King’s promise in “ lofty rhyme.” 


Stewart C. WILcox 


JOHN M. RAINES 
University of Oklahoma 





MILTON’S “GIANT ANGELS ” 


In Paradise Lost when Christ returns from creation, the popula- 
tion of Heaven hail him as greater than in his return from “ the 
Giant Angels.” (Book VII, line 605.) “Giant Angels” plainly 
means Satan and his followers, and most commentators have ex- 


* Compare the presence of Milton’s Urania at the creation in Paradise 
Lost 1, with the associations of Shelley’s Urania (st. iv), especially in 
the light imagery of Adonais and st. xix, where “ From the great morning of 
the world when first / God dawned on Chaos ” life bursts from Earth. 

Baker, op. cit., p. 241, n. 2 says regarding Shelley’s Urania: “ Rossetti 
considered but rejected the opinion that she was in some manner con- 
nected with Milton’s Urania, though he suggested that since Keats’ 
Endymion and Hyperion had dealt respectively with the moon and the sun, 
the muse of astronomy would do very well as the mother of Adonais.” How- 
ever, Rossetti-Prickard in their edition of Adonais (Oxford, 1903, pp. 52-53) 
say: “Many readers will recollect that Milton in the elaborate address 
which opens Book VII of Paradise Lost, invokes Urania. He is careful 
however to say that he does not mean the muse Urania, but the spirit of 
‘ Celestial Song,’ sister of Eternal Wisdom, both of them well-pleasing to the 
‘ Almighty Father,’ in fact the ‘Heavenly Muse’ of the opening of Book I. 
It can hardly be but that some recollection of this ‘ Heavenly Muse’ was in 
Shelley’s mind, and was meant to be suggested to his readers, even though 
the primary reference be to Aphrodite the Heavenly.” 
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plained Milton’s use of the phrase by drawing a parallel between 
the demons and the various rebellious giants and titans of Greek 
myth.* 

The commentators are certainly justified in supposing Milton 
aware of the classical analogues; the parallel was sufficiently obvi- 
ous and was, moreover, a commonplace in sixteenth and seventeenth 
century demonology.? But Milton was surely aware, too, of scriptural 
analogues. This association the early commentator, Pearce, brought 
out in a note that editors after Todd generally ignored: “. . . the 
word giant . . . is used, not to express the stature and size of the 
Angels, but that disposition of mind, which is always ascribed to 
giants, namely a proud, fierce, and aspiring temper. And this the 


Hebrew word gibbor signifies, which is rendered giant in 
Scripture.” ® 

One objection to this gloss is that in Milton’s interpretation 
(Paradise Lost x1, 574 ff.) the gibborim were not devils but men, 
progeny of the descendants of Seth and the women of the plain. 
This was the orthodox interpretation of Genesis vi, and Milton was 
firm in it. But the Old Testament has other words besides gibborim 
that are usually translated giants. Two of them, anakim and 
rephaim, demonological exegetes took as designating devils also. 
The famous Cabalist, Cornelius Agrippa, for instance, says: “ Also 
giants are called with divels after a common name Enakim ®‘p3y 
because they did not partake of the image of God, i. e. they have not 
received the splendor of the spiritual intellect, but their reason 
hath multiplied evil kinds of frauds and sins.”* Equally explicit 
about the rephaim is the learned French demonologist, Pierre Le 


+See the notes in the editions of Todd, Keightley, Verity, and Hughes. 
Bentley was so convinced of the allusiveness of the word Giant here that he 
changed it to rebel on the ground that it “insinuated as if this was as 
fabulous as that of Jove.” 

* Henry More, for instance, refers to fallen angels as “ rebellious Titans ”; 
Jean Bodin says the Gigantomachia was a clouded Greek version of the 
war in heaven and that the Greeks called the fallen angels giants; and 
Pierre Le Loyer notes that Hesiod’s fable was just a veiled telling of the 
battle of Michael and Satan. 

® Quoted from Todd’s edition of 1801. 

*See my note, “ Milton’s Sons of God,” MLN, March, 1950. 

5’ Three Books of Occult Philosophy, translated by J. F. (London, 1651), 


II, xxviii, 436. 
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Loyer. He says that the Old Testament calls demons rephaim, 
which the Septuagint and Jerome translate giants. “ Les geans & 
les Diables sont comme synonymes en |’Escriture. . . .” ® 
Milton’s usage “Giant Angels” would seem, then, to have a 
definite link with demonological interpretation of the Bible as well 
as with a commonplace application of the Christian idea of the 
war in Heaven to the wars of the Titans and giants against the 


gods, 
R. H. Wxst 


University of Georgia 





PARADISE LOST V, 603, AND MILTON’S PSALM II 


In Paradise Lost V, 603-5, God addresses the angels thus: 


This day I have begot whom I declare 
My onely Son, and on this holy Hill 
Him have anointed, ... 


In this passage, Professors Maurice Kelley * and Allen H. Gilbert ? 
have interpreted the word “begot” as “invested with kingship.” 
Their interpretation rests upon certain passages in the De Doctrina 
Christiana, where Milton’s citations from Psalm II and Hebrews I 
are strikingly parallel to the above quotation from Paradise Lost. 

The mass of evidence they adduce is given further weight by a 
hitherto unnoticed parenthesis in Milton’s paraphrase of Psalm II. 
Verses 6 and 7 of the Authorized Version read: 


6. Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. 


7. I will declare the decree: the Lord hath said unto me, Thou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten thee. 


Milton’s paraphrase of these two verses is as follows: 


.. - but I saith hee 
Anointed have my King (though ye rebell) 
On Sion my holi’ hill. A firm decree 
I will declare; the Lord to me hath say’d 
Thou art my Son I have begotten thee 
This day; ... 


* Histoires des Spectres (Paris, 1605), 111, v, 196. 

1This Great Argument. Princeton, 1941, pp. 94-106. 

2“The Theological Basis of Satan’s Rebellion and the Function of 
Abdiel in Paradise Lost.” MP, xu (1942), 19-42. 
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The parenthesis “though ye rebell” shows that as early as 1653 
Milton associated the idea of rebellion with the idea of elevation to 
kingship. This association thus corroborates the interpretation of 
“ begot ” as “ invested with kingship,” for it clearly accords with the 
motivation of Satan’s rebellion in Book V of Paradise Lost. 


CHARLES DAHLBERG 


Princeton University 





THE MOTIVATION OF POPE’S GUARDIAN 40 


In his well-known Guardian 40, in which he praises his own 
pastorals at the expense of Ambrose Philips’, Pope pretends that 
he is the same critic who wrote five earlier Guardians on pastoral,* 
the last of which saluted Philips as the great living inheritor of 
the tradition of Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser. In this assumed 
character, Pope asserts that he has composed a supplementary dis- 
course on the subject in order to make amends for his previous 
failure to mention Mr. Pope, whose eclogues were published in 
the same volume of Tonson’s Poetical Miscellanies? with Mr. 
Philips’, and ought therefore to merit consideration. This explana- 
tion of Pope’s motive for writing Guardian 40, that he was piqued 
at a conspiracy of silence against his pastorals, has won fairly 
widespread acceptance, especially since it is proffered by Pope him- 
self. It has further been pointed out that by April 1713, when the 
Guardians under discussion appeared, to ignore Pope’s eclogues was 
seemingly a policy among the members of Addison’s literary coterie. 
In the Spectator and elsewhere, Steele, Addison, and Tickell were 
generous enough in praising Pope’s other writings; but when it 
came to pastoral, they, like Welsted and Gildon, could think of 
only one contemporary poet worth mentioning—Ambrose Philips.* 


* Nos. 22, 23, 28, 30, and 32. For convenience’ sake I have assumed they 
were all written by one person to whom I refer as “the Guardian critic.” 
William Roscoe, Works of Pope (London, 1824), 1, 99, assigns these papers 
to Thomas Tickell, an attribution partially substantiated by J. E. Butt, 
“Notes for a Bibliography of Thomas Tickell,” Bodleian Quarterly Record, 
v (Dec. 1928), 302. See also George Sherburn, The Early Career of Alez- 
ander Pope (Oxford, 1934), p. 121 n. 

2 Vol. vi (May 2, 1709). 

* For a summary of evidence regarding the attitude of Addison’s coterie 
to Pope’s eclogues and other verse, see Sherburn, Pope, pp. 118-119. 
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What could be more natural, it is therefore inferred, than that 
after four years of such slighting treatment Pope should finally 
rebel. Yet although Pope undoubtedly had been neglected as a 
pastoralist by Addison’s coterie, this view of his motive, for which 
he is himself largely responsible, does not square with all the facts. 
For Pope had been not only named but quoted in one of the five 
earlier papers on pastoral, the only contemporary other than Philips 
to be so honored.* The policy of silence had been dropped, not 
continued. And it is the way in which the silence was broken, 
rather than failure to mention him, that apparently provoked Pope 
into writing Guardian 40. 

The reference to Pope occurred in Guardian 30. Having ex- 
plained a few days before in which ways English pastoralists ought 
to emulate their Greek and Roman predecessors, the critic now 
turned to consider how present-day eclogue-writers might “ law- 
fully deviate from the Ancients.” In the course of this discussion, 
after quoting from Philips’ pastorals without identifying their 
author, the critic observed: 


The Theology of the ancient Pastoral is so very pretty, that it were pity 
intirely to change it; but I think that part only is to be retained which is 
universally known, and the rest to be made up out of our own rustical 
Superstition of Hob-thrushes, Fairies, Goblins, and Witches. The Fairies 
are capable of being made very entertaining Persons, as they are described 
by several of our Poets; and particularly by Mr. Pope. 

About this Spring (if ancient Fame say true) 
The dapper Elves their Moon-light Sports pursue, 
Their Pigmy King, and little Fairy Queen, 

In circling Dances gambol’d on the Green, 
While tuneful Sprights a merry Consort made, 
And Airy Musick warbled through the Shade. 


‘This fact has in the main been glossed over. Thus James Sutherland, 
ed. The Dunciad (London, 1943), p. 222 n., writes of the five Guardians on 
pastoral: “In those essays Ambrose Philips was highly praised, Pope not 
even mentioned.” George Paston, Mr. Pope His Life and Times (London, 
1909), 1, 82, Sherburn, Pope, p. 119, and others, more accurately specify 
that Pope’s pastorals were passed over in silence; but they fail to point 
out the significant fact that Pope’s name was mentioned in connection with 
pastoral poetry. Anti-Popeans have, of course, noted the discrepancy. R. E. 
Tickell, Thomas Tickell and the Eighteenth Century Poets (London, 1931), 
p. 26, observes that Pope “lied in saying that his name had not been men- 
tioned.” Calling Pope a liar, however, is inaccurate, and in any event 
does not get to the heart of the problem. 
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At first blush this compliment might have appeared to embody 
the same warm appreciation of Pope’s talents that Addison’s coterie 
had earlier expressed for his non-pastoral verse. But nearer scrutiny 
showed that the paragraph was teasingly equivocal. For the lines 
thus presented as a model for other pastoralists to follow did not 
come from Pope’s pastorals. On the contrary, the Guardian critic 
had studiously ignored the eclogues by Pope in Tonson’s Poetical 
Miscellanies. Instead, in order to find a few verses to hold up as a 
specimen of distinguished pastoral, he had thumbed through the 
same volume till he came upon Pope’s translation of Chaucer’s 
tale of January and May and taken his illustration from that 
source.® 

Hitherto Pope could hardly have been sure that those who 
passed his pastorals over in silence did so in derogation rather 
than as an incidental consequence of their loyalty to Philips. Addi- 
son and his friends, after all, had not hesitated to express a high 
opinion of Pope’s talents in other forms of composition. But the 
Guardian critic now had struck an entirely new—and provocative— 
note. Implicitly, he insinuated that Pope wrote noteworthy pas- 
toral only when he was translating Chaucer. Nor could it be sup- 
posed that the innuendo was unintentional. For the critic, who 
clearly knew a good deal about contemporary trends in the pastoral, 
introduced an even ruder cacophony into his seeming tribute. 
Blandly he cited the passage from January and May in support of a 
current tendency in the eclogue to which Pope was unalterably 
opposed. 

In the early eighteenth century, as Professor James E. Congleton 
has recently shown, pastoral writers “were distinctly divided into 
two schools which may best be described as neo-classic and ration- 
alistic.” ® The neo-classicists, led by Pope, Walsh, and Gay, be- 
lieved that good pastoral must adhere to the standards and repro- 
duce the themes established by the ancients. The rationalists, 
largely under the aegis of Philips and Addison and his coterie, 
felt that the older tradition ought to be adapted to English shep- 
herds and English landscapes. In particular the rationalists insisted 
that the creatures of English folklore ought to replace the antique 
naiads and dryads cultivated by Pope and his friends. In a Spec- 


5 January and May; or, The Merchant’s Tale: from Chaucer, 11. 459-464. 
*“ Theories of Pastoral Poetry in England,” SP, xt1 (1944), 544, 
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tator paper appearing about six months before Guardian 30, Addi- 
son had observed apropos of occasional verse : 


If any are of opinion that there is a necessity of admitting these classical 
legends into our serious compositions, in order to give them a more poetical 
turn, I would recommend to their consideration the pastorals of Mr. 
Philips. One would have thought it impossible for this kind of poetry to 
have subsisted wthout fawns and satyrs, wood-nymphs and water-nymphs, 
with all the tribe of rural deities. But we see he has given a new life and 
a more natural beauty to this way of writing, by substituting in the place 
of these antiquated fables, the superstitious mythology which prevails 
among the shepherds of our own country.’ 


Obviously a disciple of Addison’s in his views on pastoral,® the 
Guardian critic understood quite well the difference between pas- 
toralists like Pope who lovingly revived the fauns and nymphs of 
Rome and Greece, and those like Philips who peopled their verse 
with English fairies and hobthrushes.® It could only be with tongue 
in cheek, therefore, that he chose to single out Pope as a model for 
the very quality that was not to be found in his pastorals—the 
replacing of classical myth with rustic legend. 

Pope did not miss the point.*° Mockingly lauded for a virtue 
that he considered a literary vice, and assimilated to a school of 
pastoral that he opposed, he found himself not ignored but chal- 
lenged.*? The result was the ironical essay which presently appeared 


7 Spectator 523 (October 30, 1712). 

® Guardians 23 and 30 echo Spectator 523. Guardian 28 quotes from 
Spectator 29. 

®* Guardian 23 observes “with great Pleasure, that [Philips] hath 
practised this Secret with admirable Judgment.” 

1°In Guardian 40 Pope derides Philips’ use of folklore and avoidance of 
classical mythology. 

11In Spectator 523, quoted above, Addison, still speaking of occasional 
verse, had gone to say that “for a Christian author to write in the pagan 
creed . . . would be downright puerility, and unpardonable in a poet that 
is past sixteen.” If Pope had already spread the word, as he was later to 
do, that he had written his pastorals at sixteen, he may have wondered 
whether this remark was mere coincidence or a sly dig—even though 
-Addison began this Spectator by calling Pope a “ rising genius,” and further 
on commended the use of “heathen mythology” in mock heroic poems, 
presumably a tribute to the lately published Rape of the Lock. But what- 
ever Pope may have made of Addison’s comment about poets past sixteen, 
he could scarcely have doubted a half year later that he was being rallied by 
the Guardian critic. 
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as Guardian 40. Since the effect of his irony depended in the first 
instance upon his creating and sustaining the fiction that he was 
the same critic who had written the five earlier Guardians, Pope 
alleged that he was submitting an addendum to the series because 
he had forborne mentioning Mr. Pope in the preceding papers. 
And in thus providing an amusing artistic justification for his 
essay he incidentally obscured its real, immediate motivation—the 
provoking squint at himself in Guardian 30. 


DANIEL A. FINEMAN 


University of Pennsylvania 





PETER THE GREAT IN THOMSON’S WINTER 


One of the long passages added to Winter by Thomson in the 1744 
edition expands the account of winter in northern latitudes by a 
tribute to Peter the Great (ll. 950-987 in J. Logie Robertson’s Ox- 
ford Edition). Peter is here treated as a culture-hero of the En- 


lightenment. While I have already made some comments on the 
contemporary setting for this passage,’ it should be added that a 
principal source is to be found in the essay-periodical The Plain- 
Dealer, largely written by Thomson’s friend Aaron Hill. There is 
lavish praise of Peter in several numbers of The Plain-Dealer, but 
it is No. 106, May 26, 1725, that qualifies as a source.2 Thomson 
begins : 


What cannot active Government perform, 
New-moulding Man? (ll. 950-51) * 


taking his key-word from this sentence: “He could not, indeed, 
create Men: But he new-moulded, and inspir’d them” (11, 410). 
The Plain-Dealer compares Peter’s work with the total accomplish- 
ment of the heroes of antiquity: 


1A. D. McKillop, The Background of Thomson’s ‘ Seasons’ (Minneapolis, 


1942), pp. 107-09. 
*Repr. London, 1734, m1, 407-15. References below are to this edition. 


Italics are not reproduced. 
*In quotations from The Seasons the text of 1744 is used, with the line- 


numberings of Robertson’s Oxford Edition. 
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Detach’d, and single Attributes of Virtues, which met, full and perfect, in 
the Russian Monarch’s Character, have eterniz’d the Memory of Ancient 
Heroes. ... What Name, then shall the grateful World invent, and 
bestow, to distinguish the Possessor of more than all these Virtues, united! 
(m1, 410) 


The essay also quotes the following lines from Hill’s earlier poem 
in praise of Peter, The Northern Star: 


When Rome, that glitt’ring, that immortal Name! 
Aspir’d to Rule, and panted after Fame; 

Age, copying Age, strove, with progressive Will, 
To push the same Design, with equal Skill; 

And, when Eight Hundred lab’ring Years were past, 
The late propitious Fortune smil’d, at last.— 

Not such slow Rise, O Prince! Thy Russia bears; 
Thou seest not Glory, through such Depth of Years! 
At once resolv’d, at once the Columns rise, 

Which lift thy dreadful Fabrick, to the Skies! ¢ 


These two passages are combined and condensed by Thomson: 


Ye shades of antient Heroes, ye who toil’d 

Thro’ long successive Ages to build up 

A lab’ring Plan of State, behold at once 

The Wonder done! behold the matchless Prince! (ll. 960-63) 


The rehearsal of Peter’s achievements in The Plain-Dealer con- 
tinues: 


They, who look into Russia, as it now is, and remember what it was, within 
Twenty Years past, will scarce believe themselves free from the Influence 
of some Enchantment, when they see Cities of Sixty thousand Houses, cover- 
ing the Shoar, where (so lately) a few Fishermen dried their Nets!—When 
they behold a Sea filled with His Ships of War, whom they can remember, 
when He was not Master of One single Harbour!—When they see Nature 
reduc’d by Art, to yield Occasions, she was most repugnant to!—Distant 
Seas taught to incorporate! Mountains fore’d to give Way to Rivers!— 
New Engines, and Arts of War, as well offensive, as defensive!—New 
Customs! New Trades! New Souls! And a Face of universal Knowledge 
and Politeness, smiling in all Parts of a Land, which was so lately over-run 


“11, 415. The Northern Star, with five editions 1718-1739, was one of the 
best known of English tributes to Peter. It is quoted at length in the 
English translation of Fontenelle’s Eloge (The Northern Worthies [2nd ed.; 
London, 1730], pp. 68-74). Otto Zippel, in his variorum edition of The 
Seasons (Palaestra, Lxv1; Berlin, 1908, p. xl), correctly names The North- 
ern Star as a partial source for Thomson’s lines. 
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with the darkest Ignorance, and Barbarity!—And, when they shall be told 
That all these astonishing Changes, are the mere Effects of One Man’s 
prodigious, and unbounded, Mind, what less can they say, in Answer, than, 
That such a Man had been a God, could His Body have been rendered, but 
as immortal, as His Fame is? 

Was there an Oppressor, In Europe, whom His Resolution did not 
mortify? or an injur’d, or afflicted, Prince, whom His Generosity did not 
pity? The Wings of His aspiring Eagle, shadow’d both Extremes of the 
Christian World: And the Turks, look’d, with Horror, on the Vengeance 
which they saw so near them. (UH, 412-13) 


For the purpose of bringing out correspondences, we may change the 
order of the lines in The Seasons: 


Then Cities rise amid th’ illumin’d Waste; 

O’er joyless Desarts smiles the rural Reign; 

Far-distant Flood to Flood is social join’d; 

Th’ astonish’d Euxine hears the Baltic roar; 

Proud Navies ride on Seas that never foam’d 

With daring keel before: (ll. 973-78) 


Sloth flies the Land, and Ignorance, and Vice, 

Of old Dishonour proud: it glows around, 

Taught by the Royal Hand that rous’d the Whole, 

One Scene of Arts, of Arms, of rising Trade: (11. 982-85 ) 


Wide-stretching from these Shores, 
A People savage from remotest Time, 
A huge neglected Empire One vast Mind, 
By Heaven inspir’d, from Gothic Darkness call’d. 
Immortal Peter! First of Monarchs! He 
His stubborn Country tam’d, her Rocks, her Fens, 
Her Floods, her Seas, her ill-submitting Sons; (ll. 951-57) 


Armies stretch 
Each Way their dazzling Files, repressing here 
The frantic Alexander of the North, 
And awing there stern Othman’s shrinking Sons. (Il. 978-81) 


Steele’s praise of Peter in Spectator No. 139, contrasting him 
with Louis XIV, was no doubt known to Hill and Thomson and 
influenced their utterances, Steele had already matched Hill in 
eulogy: “this Generous Prince,” “this god-like Prince ”—“ If we 
consider this wonderful Person, it is Perplexity to know where to 
begin his Encomium.” More particularly Steele says that Peter 


left his Diadem to learn the true Way to Glory and Honour, and Applica- 
tion to useful Arts. ... Mechanick Employments and Operations were 
very justly the first Objects of his Favour and Observation. With this 
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glorious Intention he travelled into Foreign Nations in an obscure Manner, 
above receiving little Honours where he sojourned, but prying into what 
was of more Consequence, their Arts of Peace and of War. 


This passage matches Thomson’s lines 964-72 on Peter’s famous 
travels in western Europe, which are not fully covered in The 
Plain-Dealer. 

There are no doubt additional sources, remote or immediate. 
Other English tributes in verse to Peter yield parallels. Several 
books known to have been in Thomson’s library could have given 
suggestions. Notable among these is Voltaire’s Histotre de Charles 
XII, Amsterdam, 1732, widely known also in English translation in 
the 1730’s—an available source for Peter’s plan to link the Baltic 
with the Black Sea and the Caspian by canals, and also for the 
western journey. Thomson had two volumes of the English trans- 
lation of Aubry de la Motraye’s Travels, and he may have seen the 
third volume also, whcih besides touching on the familiar themes of 
Peter’s cultural achievements, the desolate site of St. Petersburg, 
and the engineering feat of the connecting canals, parallels Hill’s 
comparison with ancient heroes. The catalogue of Thomson’s 
library also records “ Hist. of the Czar of Muscovy, 2 vol.—Lond. 
1740 ”—a title, format, and date which do not seem to correspond 
exactly to any of the current English books on Peter, such as 
Defoe’s, John Mottley’s, or a short history published in December 
1739 by J. Hodges. Mottley’s three-volume compilation (1739) is 
entitled The History of the Life of Peter I. Emperor of Russia, but 
the running title reads The History of Peter I. Czar of Muscovy. 
Praise of Peter and accounts of his reign were highly repetitious. 
It is evident, however, that the passage in The Plain-Dealer con- 
veniently brought together current eulogistic details about the Czar 
for Thomson’s use. 

AtAn DucALp McKILiop 

The Rice Institute 





* Thomas Tickell, A Poem on the Prospect of Peace (London, 1713), p. 8; 
and an epigram by William Duncombe, dated March 1724, printed in the 
English translation of Bayle’s Dictionary, vu (1739), 345. 
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EDITORIAL REVISIONS OF COLERIDGE’S MARGINALIA 


That we have a reliable text for only part of Coleridge’s margi- 
nalia is well known to suffering Coleridgeans, who have long been 
occupied with the problem of making intelligent critical comment 
upon a text which is corrupt. The extent of the editorial mutilation 
has become increasingly apparent.’ It is now possible to discern a 
policy behind the intentional revisions of Coleridge’s words, and 
consequently to suggest the reservations with which the printed text 
must be used. 

My purpose is to examine the marginalia in the British Mu- 
seum’s copy of Jeremy Taylor’s tracts entitled SvpBodrov eodroy:xov 
(London, 1674). The notes were edited by the author’s nephew, 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, shortly after he was appointed the literary 
executor in 1834. It is not unlikely that his wife, the poet’s 
daughter, helped him transcribe the notes, and others may have 
helped also.’ In his prefatory remarks, H. N. C. said frankly that 
his purpose in editing the marginalia was “ to set them forth in the 
least disadvantageous manner which the circumstances would per- 
mit.”* He confessed that “the work had been prepared by him 
amidst many distractions.” * But he was confident that his editorial 
and family responsibilities had been discharged. “ Nothing con- 
tained in the following pages,” he said in his 1838 preface, “ can 
fairly be a ground of offence to any one.” ° 

One of the editor’s efforts to avoid offence was to flatten the style, 
probably in order to make the marginalia sound more like a lawyer’s 


*See Thomas M. Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism (London, 
1936), pp. 28, n. 1; 97, n. 2; and 117, n. 1. See also R. Florence Brinkley, 
“Coleridge Transcribed,” RES, xxtv (July, 1948), 219-226. R. C. Bald 
read a paper on E. H. Coleridge’s editorial vagaries at the English Institute 
in September, 1949. 

® Fol. Ashley 5174. References to the work in which the marginalia are 
to be found will be “ Taylor,” followed by the page. 

* Brinkley, RES, p. 220. 

*The Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, collected and edited 
by Henry Nelson Coleridge (London, 1836), 1, viii. The work will be re- 
ferred to as L. R. 

°°. 2, i, = °L. R., U1, xvi. 
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brief. In the Liberty of Prophesying, Taylor had let slip the com- 
ment that “ Baptism and the Spirit signify the same thing.” Cole- 
ridge prefaced his comment with “0 fie! fy,” but his editor left 
out the ejaculation.’ In another instance, Taylor said that “ hell 
was not made for man, but for devils.” The editor tells us that 
Coleridge asked, “ And how came the devils there?” But Cole- 
ridge’s comment was more whimsical: “And how came the Low 
Blackies there?” *® What has been lost is certainly the quality 
which characterized Coleridge’s conversation—the freshness and 
brilliance of his spontaneous response to a provocative idea. 

In at least one instance, the editor has left out a comment which 
might have biographical significance. A passage in the Dissuasive 
from Popery had reminded Coleridge of some curious dreams which 
he had experienced. The editor transcribed his account as follows: 
“On awaking from such dreams, I never fail to find some local 
pain, circa- or infra-umbilical, with kidney affections, and at the 
base of the bladder.” Coleridge wrote this, to be sure, but he also 
added an unprinted phrase: the pain, he said, was always associated 
“with vast water scenery.”® The editor’s omission was possibly in 
the interest of delicacy, since he had every reason to fear a ludicrous 


misreading ; but in any case we have been deprived of an explana- 
tion for Coleridge’s frequent references to water scenery.” 

Beside a passage in Greek which Taylor quoted from Chrysostom 
(“Lest the tumultuous crowd throw the reason within us over 
[the] bridge into the gulf of sin”), Coleridge, we are told, made 
the following remark: “ What a vivid figure! It is enough to make 


* Taylor, p. 1059. Had the editor printed it, we should find it before the 
phrase “ By the ‘effect,’” in L.R., m1, 284. 

® Taylor, p. 898; L.R., m1, 330. The expression “Low Blackies” is 
puzzling. In Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English (London, 1937), we find that “the black gentleman ” was used for 
the devil from the seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth century. The “ black 
boy” was used for parsons during the same period. If “low blackies” 
means “the clergymen of hell,” the note is another example of Coleridge’s 
anti-clerical attitude, and we should understand why H.N.C. changed it 
to “ devils.” 

* Taylor, p. 298; LD. R., m1, 356. 

2° John Livingston Lowes said that water “is present or implied in al- 
most every stanza of ‘The Ancient Mariner.” (The Road to Xanadu 
[Boston, 1927], p. 76). 


3 
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any man set to work to read Chrysostom.” But Coleridge wrote 
something quite different: “O that I had time & the books to read 
the Fathers of the first 5 centuries! ”** In another instance, carried 
away by the number of proof-texts with which Taylor had illustrated 
the idea of repentance in Unum Necessarium, H. N. C. attributed to 
Coleridge the remark: “ This is a beautiful collection of texts.” ** 
But Coleridge had said nothing at all about them! One can only 
speculate at the indignation Coleridge would have felt had he read 
these ingenuous, forged sentiments. 

The editor twisted Coleridge’s democratic political comments 
into the views of an Episcopal clergyman on the road to preferment. 
When Coleridge spoke of “the Lie-martyr, Charles,” his editor 
speaks innocently of “Charles I.”7* When Coleridge wrote con- 
temptuously in the margin of the Real Presence, “ Those pretty 
Babes of Grace, Laud and Sheldon! with the etc oath!” ** the 
editor did not print the remark.** Commenting on a passage in 
Taylor’s book, Of the Sacred Order and Offices of the Episcopacy, 
Coleridge wrote, “ Here comes in the Lambeth Papacy!” But the 
printed version leaves out the derogatory phrase.*® Whenever Cole- 
ridge wrote something sharply critical of the Anglican hierarchy, 
his editor parried the thrust. 

The editor also suppressed any comment which suggested too 
much sympathy for the Calvinistic sects. Opposite a Latin passage 
in Section 66 of Unum Necessarium, Coleridge wrote: “This is 
one of very many instances that confirm my opinion that Calv[in]- 
ism—(Archb, Leighton’s, for instance) compared with Taylor’s 
Arminianism is as the Lamb in the Wolf’s skin to the Wolf in the 
Lamb’s skin. The one is cruel in the phrases, the other in the 
doctrine. S. T. C.”** The passage is now for the first time 
printed. Commenting on another passage in Unum Necessarium, 
Coleridge wrote, “ There is much comfort as well as good sefse in 


11 Taylor, p. 749; L.R., m1, 317. 

1227. R., m1, 301. 

18 Taylor, Sig. Kkkk2r; ZL. R., m1, 250. 

** This ambiguous oath was included in the Canons of 1640. See Henry 
Gee and William John Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church 
History (London, 1896), p. 536. 

15 Taylor, Sig. Rr; L. R., m1, 337. 

1° Taylor, p. 120; L. R., m1, 214. 

17 Taylor, p. 682. 
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the Methodist Doctrine of conversion.” In the editor’s version, this 
becomes the surprising comment, “ Taylor considers all Christians 
who are so called.” 7* 

That Coleridge had any sympathy for the higher criticism has 
been artfully concealed from the reader of Literary Remains. When 
Taylor quotes I Corinthians 4: 6, “ Let no man pretend to be wise 
above what is written,” the printed version is a timid, un-Cole- 
ridgean question, “ Had St. Paul anything beyond the Law and the 
Prophets in his mind?” What Coleridge really said was this: “ St. 
Paul could only have had the Law and the Prophets in his mind. 
That doubt throwing verse in the not undifficult Epist. of Peter is 
the only clear Text in the N. T. for the inspiration of the N. T.” 7° 
Unprinted before now is another Coleridgean remark which the 
editor must have thought offensively unorthodox. Discussing a 
passage in the Liberty of Prophesying, Coleridge said, “ Taylor has 
not ventured to tell half the Truth. The 11 last verses of Mark are 
all by a later hand: the whole Ev. Inp. from the 4th verse of Luke 
to Ch. III does not belong to the Gospel. The latter half, if not 
the whole, of the last chapter of John’s Gospel, was added by the 
Apostle’s successor in the see of Ephesus, probably. The first Ep. 
to Timothy, certainly, and all 3 of the pastoral Epistles probably 
are Postpauline, & only written in his name—&c.” ”° 

The illustrations which have been considered have all been 
deliberate editorial revisions and omissions in the interests of 
political conservatism and religious orthodoxy. But editorial in- 
eptness or carelessness has also conspired to rob us of some of 
Coleridge’s insights. Annoyed by what he considered Taylor’s 
Pelagian view of the Fall, Coleridge pointed out that there is a bias 
towards evil in man which makes his will powerless and leads him 
to destruction even when his reason warns of the danger. In fact, 
his editor reported him as saying, “Guilt and despair add a 
stimulus and sting to lust. See Iago in Shakspeare.” The latter 
remark is an inspired addition, and Coleridge might have been glad 


18 Taylor, p. 681; L.R., m1, 305. 
1° Taylor, p. 417; L. R., m1, 373. Coleridge must have referred to II Peter 


1:21: “For the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: but 
holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” But in 
that case he was mistaken, for the verse clezrly refers to the Old Testament. 


2° Taylor, p. 966. 
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to have thought of it. But he said nothing of the kind. What he 
wrote was even more interesting: “EX. gr.—Robinson Crusoe— 
Shakespeare (Toys of Despair)—Guilt adds a stimulus and sting 
to Lusts.” ** 

The mention of Robinson Crusoe in connection with original sin 
might well have given the editor pause. But his failure to include 
the puzzling passage deprived literary critics of some necessary in- 
formation concerning Coleridge’s patterns of thought. In a copy 
of Robinson Crusoe which was owned by Dr. Gillman, Coleridge 
had encountered the following passage : 


But my ill fate pushed me on now with an obstinacy that nothing could 
resist; and though I had several times loud calls from my reason, and my 
more composed judgment to go home, yet I had no power to do it. I know 
not what to call this, nor will I urge that it is a secret overruling decree 
that hurries us on to be the instruments of our own destruction, even 
though it be before us, and that we rush upon it with our eyes open. 


Commenting upon this passage, Coleridge said, among other things: 


When once the mind, in despite of the remonstrating conscience, has 
abandoned its free power to a haunting impulse or idea, then whatever 
tends to give depth and vividness to this idea or indefinite imagination, 
increases its despotism, and in the same proportion renders the reason and 
free will ineffectual. Now, fearful calamities, sufferings, horrors, and hair- 
breadth escapes will have this effect, far more than even sensual pleasure 
and prosperous incidents. Hence the evil consequences of sin in such cases, 
instead or retracting or deterring the sinner, goad him on to his destruction. 
This is the moral of Shakspere’s Macbeth. . . .” 


“ Robinson Crusoe ” was no vagary of Coleridge’s mind, but one of 
what Lowes called “the hooked atoms.” The phrase “Toys of 
Despair ” must have puzzled the editor, who seems to have con- 
cluded that “Toys” was “Iago,” and to have let it go at that. 
But again we have a fragment which fits perfectly into Coleridge’s 
larger design. In Hamlet, Horatio warns the prince against follow- 
ing his father’s ghost: 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 


Without more motive, into every brain... . 
(1. iv. 75-76) 


2 Taylor, p. 689; L.R., m1, 306. 
22See Miscellanies, Aesthetic and Literary by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
ed. T. Ashe (London, 1885), p. 154. The passage is also transcribed in 
Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, p. 293. 
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Coleridge’s criticism of Jeremy Taylor now becomes clear: Taylor, 
he thought, was the victim of a voluntaristic theory which led him to 
believe that an individual can choose always to avoid evil; he did 
not understand, as Defoe and Shakespeare understood, that there is 
a demonic power in evil places and ominous events which can hold 
the imagination enthralled and lead the individual to destruction. 
The reader need not be reminded of the shooting of the albatross in 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, and how closely the action in the 
poem parallels the conceptual Fall of Man.** But none of this is 
apparent in the text with which H. N. C. provided us. 

Judging by his prefatory comments, Henry Nelson Coleridge 
thought of his uncle’s marginalia as rough drafts which would have 
been revised by their author if he had intended their publication. 
But in the absence of such revision, we should much prefer to have 
Coleridge’s own words faithfully recorded. There is little likeli- 
hood that we shall have in the near future a complete and an ac- 
curate transcription of all the marginalia.* In the absence of any 
such recension, we must use H. N. C.’s published version with great 
caution, reminding ourselves that what Coleridge wrote was actually 
more vivacious, more sympathetic to democratic causes, more critical 


of the Anglican hierarchy, less critical of the Calvinistic sects, and 
more sympathetic to the higher criticism. But in the last analysis 
the marginalia under consideration are available for purposes of 
literary criticism only with the qualification that Coleridge might 
not have said these things at all. 


PauL ELMEN 
Northwestern University 





*° Coleridge’s unprinted marginal note offers support to Robert Penn War- 
ren’s analysis of the shooting of the albatross: “The lack of motivation, 
the perversity, which flies in the face of the Aristotelian doctrine of 
hamartia, is exactly the significant thing about the Mariner’s act. The act 
symbolizes the Fall....” (“A Poem of Pure Imagination: An Experi- 
ment in Reading,” in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner [New York, 1946], 
pp. 81-82). 

**Dean R. Florence Brinkley’s forthcoming two-volume study, The 
Seventeenth Century as Interpreted by Coleridge, promises to do much to 
remedy the situation; but it will not, of course, be a complete re-edition 
of the Literary Remains. 
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A SOURCE FOR WORDSWORTH’S “THE AFFLICTION 
OF MARGARET,” 57-63 


In de Saussure’s Voyages dans les Alpes, Vol. 11, 1786, a book 
mentioned by Professor Beatty* as a probable source for Words- 
worth’s description of the chamois hunter in Descriptive Sketches, 
there are two passages whose resemblance to the ideas and phrase- 
ology in the ninth stanza of “ The Affliction of Margaret ” makes 
it appear even more likely that Wordsworth borrowed from de 
Saussure. The first passage, with its mention of the belief that the 
ghost of a man killed in the hunt would appear in the dreams of 
the one dearest to him, has its counterpart in Wordsworth’s poem. 


Ces chasseurs restent quelquefois ainsi plusieurs jours de suite dans ces 
solitudes, & pendant ce temps-la . . . leurs malheureuses femmes . . . sont 
livrées aux plus affreuses inquiétudes, elles n’osent pas méme dormir dans 
la crainte de les voir paroitre en songe; car c’est une opinion regue dans le 
pays, que quand un homme a péri, ou dans les glaces, ou sur quelque rocher 
ignoré, il revient de nuit apparoitre 4 la personne qui lui étoit la plus 
chére pour lui dire od est son corps. . . .? 


The second passage, taken from the same chapter, describes a 
widow whose father, husband, and brothers have died in an epi- 
demic. She cannot understand why their ghosts have not returned 


to visit her. 


... “mais ce qui est bien étrange, c’est que de tant qui s’en sont allés, 
il n’en soit pas revenu un seul: moi,” ajouta-t-elle avec l’expression de la 
douleur, “qui ai tant regretté mon mari & mes fréres, qui n’ai cessé de 
penser & eux, qui toutes les nuits les conjure avec les plus vives instances 
de me dire ot ils sont, & dans quel état ils se trouvent: ah sfirement s’ils 
existoient quelque part, ils ne me laisseroient pas dans cette incertitude! 


”» 3 
. 


The last sentence in this passage recalls the plight of Margaret 
wavering between hope and despair, though with the difference 


* Wordsworth Representative Poems, ed. Arthur Beatty, New York, 1937, 
p. 57. 

? Voyages dans les Alpes . . . par Horace-Bénedict de Saussure, 4 vols. 
Paris, 1779-1796 [the second volume appeared in 1786], m, 150. 

8 Ibid., 1, 166. 
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that the woman in de Saussure’s account is in doubt, not as to 
whether her relatives are alive, but as to whether they exist in a 
future world. Both passages seem quite similar to the ninth stanza 
of “ The Affliction of Margaret ” : 


I look for ghosts; but none will force 
Their way to me: ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Between the living and the dead; 
For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings infinite. 


CHARLES Norton Cor 
The University of Idaho 





FIRST REACTIONS TO LES MISERABLES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Although Les Misérables appeared during the Civil War, it was 
immediately greeted as a masterpiece by the New York Tribune.* 


Such works as this appear but once in a century; Les Misérables is too 
humbly designated a novel by its author, for the novel is but a screen 
behind which the master sits proclaiming, as with authority, the grandest 
and most vital truths... . 

Les Misérables is not a protest against Civilization, it is a call for a 
nobler and wiser Civilization, one which shall be at heart thoroughly 
Christian—that is full of Truth and Mercy. It is a hero’s plea for the 
outcast, the criminal, the spurned, the scorned, the revolting—it is Human 
Justice arraigned at the bar of Divine Benignity. 


If we leave the favorably disposed New York Tribune for the 
cautious New England periodicals, we find that the feelings of the 
reviewers were mixed. The still young Atlantic Monthly * begins 
by denouncing the methods of the publishers. 

Fantine, the first of five novels under the general title of Les Misérables 
has produced an impression all over Europe, and we already hear of nine 


translations. Every resource of book-selling ingenuity has been ex- 
hausted in order to make every human being who can read think that the 


* Oct. 11, 1862. ®x, 124-25 (July, 1862). 
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salvation of his body and soul depends on his reading Les Misérables. The 
glory and the obloquy of the author have both been forced into aids to a 
system of puffing at which Barnum himself would stare amazed, and con- 
fess that he had never conceived of a ‘dodge’ in which literary genius and 
philanthropy could be allied with the grossest bookselling humbug... . 

. . . Its tendency is to weaken the abhorence of crime which is the great 
shield of most of the virtue that society possesses, and it does so by at- 
tempting to prove that society itself is responsible for crimes it cannot 
prevent, but can only punish. To legislators, to Madgalen societies, to 
prison reformers, it may suggest many useful hints; but, considered as a 
passionate romance, appealing to the sympathies of the ordinary readers of 
novels, it will do infinitely more harm than good. The bigotries of virtue 
are better than the charities of vice.* 


The New Englander ® has two articles on Les Misérables. The 
first one is short, but, on the whole favorable. 


The critic tells us that the story is entirely improbable, that the inter- 
minable episodes, which abound, are so tedious that scarce one in a thousand 
readers but will skip them at sight; that the style is ‘ French’ and ‘ sensa- 
tional’ and that the different portions are of such unequal merit that it 
would seem as if they had been written by two different authors. Still the 
book ranks, without a doubt, as one of the most brilliant productions of 
the times. . . . Victor Hugo has written his great novel with a high moral 
aim. 


Mrs. C. R. Corson, of Philadelphia, the author of a detailed 
criticism of the novel, is by no means so convinced of its “ high 
moral aim.” She expresses scepticism concerning the fate of Jean 
Valjean : 


As for being sentenced to five years galley service for stealing a loaf of 
bread, that is merely an absurdity, if not a slander upon the code of laws. 
. Mr. Hugo wields a powerful pen, no doubt; he gives us at times 
Miltonic sketches, but he allows too often his imagination to run away with 
his common sense and in these cases, he actually practices imposition upon 
the good-natured reader. .. . 

Mr. Hugo may declaim in his most grandiloquent rhetoric that the more 
Fantine sinks in the mire, the purer she arises from it, but we do not 
believe it. .. . Marius is another living contradiction, besides being a kind 
of namby-pamby, milk and water creation. 


And what of Javert? 


We know what it is to sublimate defects or qualities in a favorite concep- 
tion, and would willingly pardon M. Hugo any eccentricity in regard to so 


* xxl, 154-56 (Jan., 1863). 
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powerful an engine as Javert is made to be in carrying on the destinies of 
the hero—but we regret that he should have so mistaken good taste in the 
delineation of his character as to allow himself phrases such as these. ‘ He 
caused the lighting to break from the law, he assisted the Absolute. He 
arrayed himself in glory. There was in his victory a remnant of defiance 
and combat. Erect, proud, resplendent, he showed off in full azure the 
superhuman bestiality of a ferocious archangel; the fearful shadow of the 
action he was accomplishing made visible on his clenched fist the faint 
gleaming of the social sword.’ Such pompous extravagance of style would 
be allowable in no case, still less in so simple a subject as the description 
of a police inspector in a country town. 


Leaving the characters, Mrs. Corson passes on to the descriptive 
portions of the novel and, naturally, to the battle of Waterloo: 


There are, we grant, great and sublime passages in the brilliant descrip- 
tion of that eventful day. The author has brought to bear upon it all the 
forces of his rich and vivid imagination. Waterloo, under his nervous pen, 
becomes a new battleground, and... it appears in such magnificent 
grandeur that we must needs stoop to its magnitude. But it is not in its 
place in Les Miserables. ... Besides, the author’s ungovernable mania to 
strike at sudden and startling effects leave a blot upon it for which its 
finer qualities will atone. In the closing chapter, M. Hugo, as the champion 
of democracy, throws boldly the glove in the face of all decency, and be- 
comes disgustingly vulgar. All who have read the history of this great 
battle know the expressive reply of Cambronne. It was energetic—nothing 
more, and needed no further explanation than that which modest history 
has already given it. 

Alas! that great men will so often do little things! M. Hugo with his 
powerful talent and genius a little more submissive, might have been one 
of the beacons of his age. He commands all the means to secure just 
celebrity, and perhaps immortality—power of diction, wealth of ideas, 
gruce and vivacity of manner—all but a sufficiently high motive.* 


The war did not prevent Les Misérables from making its way 
into the South. Indeed, an edition was published in Richmond 
and the August number of The Southern Literary Messenger has 
this notice: “The remaining parts of Les Misérables will be issued 
in one volume as soon as paper can be secured.” 

The Southern critic cannot reasonably be expected to speak of 
Victor Hugo without expounding the woefully wrong attitude of 
the Frenchman toward slavery. Besides, we must admit that the 
latter brought it upon himself, for did he not end the career of 


*The New Englander, xxtm, 454-81 (July, 1864). 
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his villain, Thénardier, by making him a slave-dealer in the United 
States ? 


It is not our purpose to defend Victor Hugo. It is not our intention to 
defend any heresy of his numerous heresies. Indeed, for M. Hugo, the 
abolitionist, we entertain a sincere pity. For M. Hugo, as a statesman, 
we have a kind of pious contempt. And for M. Hugo, the Radical Reformer, 
we feel that kind of charity which we are, in Christian toleration, con- 
strained to bestow upon all sincere, but invincibly mistaken Reformers— 
upon Plato, Thomas More, and Algernon Sydney. ... He calls himself a 
philanthropist, he is warring, much after the manner of Don Quixote, for 
the regeneration of humanity; and believing that the negro is his brother 
and capable of writing Les Misérables, why should he be blamed for 
dreaming of ‘liberty,’ for a being of whose nature, characteristics and 
capacity, he is profoundly ignorant? 


Of the conflict of feelings which Jean Valjean experiences, the re- 
viewer speaks with great admiration: 


. . . The picture of the workings of a mind, tossed between the Scylla 
and the Charibdys of Good and Evil, and painted in this part of the pages 
of Fantine stands alone and without parallel in modern literature. It is a 
grand and luminous vision of the interior of a noble soul—it is the core of 
a great heart revealed, turned inside out. 


We have seen that Mrs. Corson felt considerable doubt as to the 
inhumanity of the French laws. “Is it not so in America, also?” 
says our Southern critic, “ We shall endeavor to illustrate this by a 
few examples.” Need we add that these are taken from Richmond— 
Massachusetts ? 

The energy with which the reviewer takes up the cudgel for 
French literature in general and Hugo in particular shows that 
prejudices were still strong. 


‘ But then, it is a French novel,’ says its critic. So much the better; is 
our response; because it is greater than all of the English novels, gathered 
together and massed into one, which have appeared during the past quarter 
of a century. A French novel! Is this phrase used as a term of re- 
proach, applicable to the literature of the mos¢ civilized and cultivated 
empire upon the globe? It is not much to the credit of our vaunted en- 
lightenment, that the greatest of recent Fictions—this very Les Misérables 
should have been but poorly received by the press. 


By this time, we have begun to suspect that the author is a Celt 
who sees red. However, the Confederate in him appears once more: 
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There is no abolitionism of Victor Hugo’s worse than that reprinted 
daily in our journals, from Northern and English newspapers; and as a 
sincere man, a short residence in the South would soon transform M. 
Hugo into a potent advocate of our institutions. 


By the following month, our lurking suspicion that the reviewer 
is a son of Erin becomes a certainty: 


Napier, Creasy, Alison, Dr. Lever, Maxwell, Thiers, many of the ablest 
writers of the past generation as well as that which is now rapidly passing 
away have exhausted their powers upon Waterloo; but it was reserved for 
Victor Hugo to paint the picture. God has vouchsafed to genius only, the 
power of interpreting genius. Similitude begets similitude. ... But one 
great fault, let it be observed, distinguishes Mr. Hugo’s Waterloo essay and 
that fault renders it imperfect. Profuse of praise for German, Saxon, 

English and Scot, he has not one word to say of Ireland’s share in the 
glory and shame of that ever memorable day.® 


Hugo was no doubt pleased with his success in the South of the 
United States. However, had he delved into its causes, he might 
have been somewhat surprised. “TI recall when a boy,” wrote Mr. 
William G. Stannard, former Secretary of the Virginia Historical 
Association, “seeing copies printed on coarse dingy paper, but 
few perfect copies were left after 1863. They were read to pieces 
by the soldiers. There used to be some story current here of one 
of Lee’s soldiers going into a bookstore and asking for “ Lee’s 
Miserables faintin.’ ” ® 





JEANNE ROSSELET 
Goucher College 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF VOLTAIRE 
CONCERNING THE DIDOT-BARROIS 
AFFAIR 


On December 24, 1742, the publisher Didot and his son-in-law 
Barrois were arrested and sent to For-l’Evéque for selling a new 
edition of Voltaire’s works, which contained in its fifth volume 
several pieces whose authorship Voltaire denied.* 


5° The Southern Literary Messenger, July and August, 1863. 
* Letter of March 5, 1930. A copy of the Richmond edition can be found 
in the Treasure Room of the Library of Congress. 
1 This was the Rouen edition, and not the Geneva edition, as Desnoirester- 
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The following week, on December 30, Voltaire sent his official 
complaint de M. de Marville, the chief of police, giving full details 
of the case;? but on January 4, M. de Marville unexpectedly 
signed their release. This unusual action was prompted, according 
to Voltaire’s biographers, by a rather pathetic appeal of M. le duc 
de Bethune to the chief of police, in which he stated that he had 
hired Barrois to catalogue the books of the large library which the 
duke had inherited from his uncle, and which he was to sell at 
auction on January 7. He claimed that Barrois had not completed 
his work and was therefore indispensable, adding with a sigh of 
distress: “Il est impossible de ne rien faire, lui absent! ” 

A letter found in the Library of Congress among the manu- 
scripts of the John Boyd Thacher Collection throws a new light on 
the motive behind Didot’s and Barrois’ release. It was written by 
Voltaire on December 24, 1742, the day of the arrest of the pub- 
lishers. It reads: 


Monsieur 

jay eu l’honneur de passer chez vous pour vous remercier, et je vous ay 
apporté tout ce que les femmes de Didot et de Barrois m’ont remis en 
conséquence de vos ordres. 


Il est vray que didot et barrois sont coupables de navoir jamais voulu 
purger cette édition subreptice malgré leurs paroles, et d’avoir débité des 
scandales que je les avois priés six mois entier de supprimer mais enfin ils 
n’avoient pas originairement imprimé ces piéces scandaleuses. Ils les 
tenoient du nommé Savoye, et celuy qui les a fournies est un nommé Henri 
qui n’est plus libraire, et qui demeure rue St. jacques. On mavoit donné 
avis que toutes les chansons, et toutes les petites satires infames de l’année 
alloient paraitre a la suite de cette édition. J’en ay averti monsieur 
le comte de Maurepas. Mais si on trouve ce recueil, ce sera probablement 


res states (Voltaire et la société de son temps, vol. 11, p. 345, footnote). 
The Geneva edition was published in 1745. Voltaire refers to this edition 
in a letter to M. de la Roque, of March 1742 (Moland, @uvres completes 
de Voltaire, xxxvi, 119) in indignant terms, saying among other things: 
“C’est peu qu’il n’y ait pas une page correcte; on a mis sous mon nom 
des piéces qu’assurément personne ne mettrait jamais sous le sien: un 
apothéose infime de la demoiselle Lecouvreur; un fragment de roman 
qu’on dit impudemment trouvé écrit de ma main dans mes papiers; je 
ne sais quelles chansons faites pour la canaille, et plusieurs ouvrages dans 
ce goat. ...” See also, concerning this affair, Moland, op. cit., Lit, 555- 
556, items 2, 3, and 4. 
? Moland, op. cit., L, 406. 
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chez cet henri a legard de didot et de barois, ils sont & votre miséricorde, 
et si je pouvois jamais me flatter d’avoir quelque crédit aupres de vous 
je ’'emploierois a vous demander trés humblement leur grace 


Je suis avec respect et reconnaissance 


Monsieur 
votre humble et tres 
obeissant serviteur 
Voltaire 
ce 24 decembre 


Although no name is given, this letter was undoubtedly ad- 
dressed to M. de Marville. 
On the upper right corner is a short note which reads: 


M Duval 7 janet 1743 

Didot et Barois ayant été mis en liberté, et Voltaire mayant fait remettre 
200 exemplaire de louvrage en question on peut faire joindre ses papiers au 
dossier qui est chez M. Rossignol. 


This must be a note written by M. de Marville. M. Duval may 
have been the “ conseiller du Chiatelet ” who, according to a letter 
of Voltaire to M. Vasselier, the postmaster of Lyon, hanged him- 
self in 1772.8 

This letter of December 24, 1742, makes two things clear: First, 
that Didot and Barrois did not comply with Voltaire’s request to 
sell him all the volumes in their possession. These copies were 
finally turned over to him by the wives of the publishers on the 
day of the arrest. Second, that the conversation between Voltaire 
and the wives of Didot and Barrois affected him to such a point 
that he decided immediately par humanité to have the prisoners 
released. This seems to confirm the account given by Desnoirester- 
res, in which he tells us that M. du Tillet de Pannes, “ instruit par 
les larmes d’une malheureuse famille,” called on M. de Marville 
several times on behalf of Mme Didot who was left helpless with 
eight children because of her husband’s arrest. It may be added 
that the documents show that Didot and Barrois were officially freed 
on January 10, or three days after the auction sale. 


CHARLES A. RocHEDIEU 
Vanderbilt University 





® Moland, op. cit., xivii, 36. 
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SUR LE SONNET DU SONNET 


C’est en 1605, dans une Anthologie des poétes illustres d’Espagne, 
qu’a été publié un sonnet attribué 4 Diego de Mendoza: Pedis, 
reyna, un soneto.t On a dit que c’était de ce sonnet que dérivait 
celui que Lope de Vega introduisit dans sa piéce Nifia de plata, com- 
posée en 1613 et publiée en 1617. Voiture, a-t-on prétendu, ‘a sur 
la conscience une imitation inavouée ... du sonnet de Lope, 
jentends sa définition bien connue du rondeau.’? Mais, de ce 
‘rondeau du rondeau’ il existe d’autres sources, ce sont des 
rondeaux. L’un d’eux? avait connu un grand succés au début 


du XVI® siécle. Le voici: 


Ung bon rondeau !’on me vient de monstrer 
Qu’a troys femmes suis alé desmontrer, 
Bien congnoissans la facon de le faire, 
Veoyr s’il avoit quelque chose a reffaire, 
Leur suppliant les faultes racoustrer. 


La premiere m’a voulu remorstrer 

Tenir ce point et garder de l’oultrer: 

Bien commencer fait tousjours bien parfaire 
Ung bon rondeau. 


L’autre, qui sceust son langage acoustrer, 

Me dit tout bas: faire bien rencontrer 

Les matieres selon subgect affaire 

Garde l’auteur de faillir ou mesfaire. 

La tierce dit: il doit clorre et rentrer, 
Ung bon rondeau. 


Voiture s’intéressait aux piéces du XV® siécle et du début du 
XVI°, comme en témoigne le fait que, dans sa bibliothéque,’ se 
trouve un ouvrage intitulé La chasse et le départ d’amours. Clément 


1 Alfred Morel-Fatio, ‘Le sonnet du sonnet,’ RHL, 3 (1896), 435-9. 
Oeuvres de Voiture, éd. Ubicini (Paris, 1855), m, 314-5. E. Magne, Voiture 
et Vv Hétel de Rambouillet (Paris, 1930), p. 62. 

®Marcel Francon, Poémes de transition (Paris, 1938), p. 340. Cf. 
Rondeaula tr. from the black letter French edition of 1527: by J. R. Best. 

. . (London, 1838). 

®E. Magne, Voiture et les origines de V’Hétel de Rambouillet (Paris, 


1911), p. 18, n. 1. 





SUR LE SONNET DU SONNET 4” 


Marot,* lui aussi, composa un rondeau ° sur la technique du rondeau. 
En voici la premiére strophe: 


En un rondeau sur le commencement 

Un vocatif, comme “ Maistre Clement ” 
Ne peut faillir d’entrer par huys ou porte; 
Aux plus scavans poétes m’en rapporte, 
Qui d’en user se gardent sagement. 


Marot dédia un poéme * du méme genre ‘ A celuy dont les lettres 
capitales portent le nom.’ Or, le nom qui se lit en acrostiche est 
celui de Victor Brodeau.? Et justement, dans le «rondeau du 
rondeau » qu’il dédie 4 Isabeau,* Voiture a fait le huitiéme vers 
‘en invoquant Brodeau.’ Si donc, pour écrire son rondeau, Voiture 
s’est souvenu du sonnet de Lope, il a aussi continué une tradition, a 
laquelle appartient probablement aussi, directement ou non, le 
sonnet de Lope lui-méme, et dans laquelle se placent les ‘ rondeaux 
du rondeau’ de Marot ® et des rhétoriqueurs. 


MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 





GONGORA AND NUMISMATICS 


Vincencio Juan de Lastanosa is principally known for having 
been one of the leading literary patrons of Spain and we usually 
associate his name with that of Gracian.t His own literary activity 


‘Cf. J. Plattard, Marot (Paris, 1938), p. 116. 

5 Oeuvres, éd. Guiffrey-Plattard, v, 125-6. 

* Tbid., Vv, 137. 

*P. Jourda, ‘Un disciple de Marot: Victor Brodeau,’ RHL, 28 (1921), 
30-59, 208-228. 

® Puis-je rappeler l’influence qu’on a cru devoir attribuer 4 une liaison 
que Marot aurait formée, et la vengeance de la femme aimée? C’était, 
dit-on, Isabeau! (Cf. Marcel Francon, ‘Marot au Chatelet,’ MZN [1940], 
1-8). 

®H. Jacoubet a montré quelle a été l’influence de Marot sur Voiture et 
comment ce dernier a contribué 4 répandre, au XVIIe siécle, le gofit qu’on 
prit & maitre Clément (cf. Marcel Frangon, ‘La pratique et la théorie du 
rondeau et du rondel chez Théodore de Banville, MLN [1937], 235-243). 

1 Ricardo del Arco y Garay, La erudicién aragonesa en el siglo XVII en 
torno a Lastanosa, Madrid, 1934. 
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produced only several treatises on numismatics the most important 
of which is the Museo de las medallas desconocidas espanolas, 
Huesca, 1645.2 The Museo contains an inventory and discussion 
of the author’s collection of medals of which 176 are described.* At 
first sight the work would seem of only relative interest to the 
student of numismatics. However, a more careful examination of 
the book reveals a most fascinating facet which is mainly due to the 
unusual method which the author chose to describe some of the 
medals. Lastanosa often reverted to a literary source, especially 
Géngora, when he wanted to prove or refute the traditional descrip- 
tion of the medal. 

A few examples will suffice to demonstrate the procedure em- 
ployed. Medalla II bears the portrait of a god and a dolphin; its 
reverse shows a man on horseback; it has been attributed to a place 
called Pannus, a place dedicated to Pan. “ Esta averiguacion se 
hace mas creible por averse hallado en lo mas inculto deste Monte 
algunas Medallas Antiquissimas con la imagen deste Dios.” * To 
show that the medal does not represent Pan he cites the customary 
description and attributes of the god as represented by Géngora 
in the Soledad primera (ll. 234-236) : 


Bajaba entre sf el joven admirando, 
armado a Pan o semicapro a Marte, 
en el pastor mentidos. .. .5 


Lastanosa continues as follows: Géngora uses an antithesis 


dandole a Pan atributo de Marte, al Dios de la guerra el epiteto de Pan para 
significar la valentia de aquel Pastor; mui frecuentes se hallen estas locu- 
ciones en este gran Poeta, pero bastard para ilustracion deste lugar la 
pintura que describio Galatea en la Fabula de su amante Polifemo ° 


Ninfa, de Doris hija, la mas bella, 
adora, que vié el reino de la espuma. 


2 Ibid., 277-286. 

* Sr. Arco y Garay, op. cit., 279, states: “ contiene 163 tipos de monedas.” 
The copy examined at the Vatican Library (Cicognara III/2905) lists 176 
medals. 

* Museo, 58. 

5 Tbid., 59. All quotations from the Géngora text follow the edition of 
the Obras Completas by Juan Millé y Giménez and Isabel Millé y Giménez, 
Madrid, M. Aguilar—Editor, n. d. 

® Museo, 59. 
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Galatea es su nombre, y dulce en ella 
el terno Venus de sus gracias suma. 
Son una y otra luminosa estrella 
lucientes ojos de su blanca pluma: 

si roca de cristal no es de Neptuno, 
pavén de Venus es, cisne de Juno.” 


Neither the portrait is that of Pan nor can the dolphin be con- 
sidered his symbol for it must be that of Neptune: 


demas que el reverso desvanece semejantes conjecturas; porque nunca los 
pastores celebran sus juegos con caballos, sino saltando, luchando i cor- 
riendo y asi Don Luis de Gongora con mucha propiedad les dio estos exerci- 
cios a los Serranos, que introduce en la Soledad primera: ® 


ya al formidable salto, ya a la ardiente 
lucha, ya a la carrera polvorosa. 

El menos gil, cuantos comarcanos 
convoca el caso, él solo desaffa, 
consagrando sus palios a su esposa, 

que a mucha fresca rosa 

beber el sudor hace de su frente, 

mayor aun de el que espera 

en la lucha, en el salto, en la carrera.°® 


The reverse of medal XX XIII depicts “ un caballo desmontado, 
cuya divisa fue propia de los Espafioles, porque esta provincia con 
mas abundancia que otras los produce . . . ; en el Espaiiol avanta- 
jan los de Andalucia, y principalmente los de Cordova y Jaen.” *° 
Géngora in the Soledad segunda describes the Andalusian horse as 
follows: 

Al Sol levanté apenas la ancha frente 

el veloz hijo ardiente 

del céfiro lascivo 

—cuya fecunda madre al genitivo 

soplo vistiendo miembros, Guadalete 

florida ambrosia al viento dié jinete— . . .14 


To explain the impression of a sphinx on the reverse of medal 
CXIV, Lastanosa once more relies on Géngora. 


7 Ibid., 59; Obras, ed cit., 648, ll. 97-104. 

8 Museo, 60. 

® Ibid., 60; Obras, ed. cit., 679-680, ll. 564-572. 
1° Museo, 80. 

11 Tbid., 80; Obras, ed. cit., 718, ll. 723-728. 


4 
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Fue la esfinge un monstruo de Tebas, tenia la cara de muger, el cuerpo de 
Leon, alas como ave, y la voz humana. Describia su forma .. . el dulcis- 
simo cisne de Cordova en la Soledad primera: 


no la que, en vulto comenzando humano, 
acaba en mortal fiera, 

esfinge bachillera, 

que hace hoy a Narciso 


ecos solicitar, desdefar fuentes. . . .? 


Not only do these notes help to point out Lastanosa’s esteem and 
appreciation of Géngora but they serve to illustrate a most unique 
case of poetry and poetic imagery as a source-book for a treatise on 
as distantly removed a subject as numismatics. 


Kart Lupwic Se.ie 
University of Connecticut 





WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING ON THOREAU: AN 
UNPUBLISHED SATIRE 


Henry David Thoreau was baffling even to William Ellery Chan- 
ning the Younger, who, perhaps, of all the men of Concord, had 
an opportunity to know him best. For the last fifteen years of 
Thoreau’s life, Channing was his most constant companion. The 
puzzle, though, which Thoreau was to him, Channing succeeded in 
hiding in his appreciative biography, Thoreau, The Poet-Naturalist. 

owever, in an unpublished satire entitled “ Major Leviticus: His 
Three Days in Town,” which is now in the Concord Free Public 
Library, Channing, in the character of Major Leviticus, allows him- 
self to argue with and to poke good-natured fun at Thoreau’s 
eccentricities. The satire, to a large extent, is directed at A. 
Bronson Alcott, who appears as the philosopher Speudo-Pistos. 
Thoreau appears as Moses Bucolics, a friend of Pistos; and the 
main satire on Thoreau is found in a chapter entitled “ Moses 
Bucolics ” : 


Leviticus had occasion to call on Mr. Pistos, and found a stranger to him, 
but an old crony and idol of the philosopher’s, Bucolics, from the hoary 


12 Museo, 103; Obras, 666, ll. 112-116. 
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mountains of olden phlegm. This was a tall, hairy, northern person, with 
hungry blue eyes. Rising not, as the Major smoothly entered, he tossed him 

a short hard bow, & continued mumbling like a mud-voleano, his precipitous —— 
sentences. 

“Your cities, & their pale disguises are hateful to every honest person. 
Man as a man, man as a multitude, pray what is that, but an inconvenience 
which I must run myself against? Your manufactured charities, your 
cozening graces, how hollow & in the way.” 

Levi, who, like the spider was ever on the watch for new varities of 
flies, to put in his Romance webs, perceived that he had here encountered 
one of those universal, oscillating negatives, at specific periods let loose like 
dogs of war, upon the peaceful, sleeping plains of affirmative society. Away 
flashed Moses, a negative-rocket, exploding with each fifteen inches, as 
many husky notions. He squibbed, & fizzed, & puffed, & blazed. Still sat 
the great Pistos, blandly looking on; his cast-away benevolent visage, 
stretching far & near its sunny reaches of intellectual perception, & reflect- 
ing in its soft & nigh imperceptible smiles, each new explosion of Moses. 

“And how go things at the Palace?” demanded Mr. Pistos of Levi, 
in one of the lulls of the Bucolic squall. 

“ Dionysius . . . will be here at seven to carry us to the opera.” 

“Perhaps you will be pleased to accompany us, Squire Bucolics,” said 
Speudo. 

“ To the theatre,—I never was in one,—a fiction, a mummery. Those, who 
will suffer themselves to be amused, do well to go, but I demand while we 
are alive & well, serious performances. Beware of all dissipation. What is 
the weaving of happiness? There is an art of life; each must spend him- 
self in his own direction.” 

“ Br,” remarked the philosopher, “br! ” 

“In the theatre,” said Levi, who had formed several (not novel) theories 
on the mimetic Arts, four of which now lay under dust, in the back- 
kitchen of the Messrs. Tapgold [publishers], “we see an approach to a 
criticism on social life, visible to all, which operates like the diminishing 
mirror with many faces. A little is there, of all, & in this little, the 
great dramatist or true social critic, completes a lively daguerre of only 
the most interesting (hence the most universal) social conditions. Nothing 
which is of humanity, as I am a man, do I consider foreign to my purpose. 
And Shakspere, in his Hamlet (forgive the old allusion), has presented, 
with what ravishing skill, the non-completion of the perception-facus, hence 
all the rays of truth are shattered & broken as they descend, and the poor 
and flicker-headed prince, is like a glass that ever wills, but never concen- 
trates the rays of truth & action.” 

“... I believe, that a true life consists in a true direction, & why 
interpolate a string of lies. It is no right man’s daily life or his honest 
business to go to the theatre; then omit it; omit this eternal reference to 
man, for there is but one absolute honesty, & all departures, are falsehoods. 
The fields, trees, streams and stones, are the true theatres of life & reality, 
& cannot we content ourselves with them? Why, this exaggerated protrusion 
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of man, upon the universal platform, for he is only a piece of nature, and 
no bigger or better than another piece. A musquash or a grasshopper, 
for all any of us know, may be as far advanced as the plain of ideas! ”* 


Following a Thoreau-like attack on the church, Bucolics launches 
into an attack on the state: 


“T am not permitted to settle in a pine-tree shanty, dress in seal-skin, & 
eat slap-jacks, without the entrance of a chap with a bill of Taxes, when I 
have positively protested against, & signed off from the state. 

“Have not I been clapped in jail, & held close in dusty wall[s], in 
defiance of my positive and individual protest, against this perfectly un- 
warrantable exercise of government authority, and might have been choked 
with the smell of the Irish, & the infraction of personal rights. I am 
more a part of nature, than I am or ever was, of human society! I have 
instincts toward the wild, not towards the tame. And I can go my own 
road. It may not be yours.” ? 

Francis B. DEDMOND 


University of North Carolina 





A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF HAWTHORNE’S ENGLISH 
ROMANCE 


The plot of Hawthorne’s “abortive” English romance is re- 
ducible to two controlling motifs. The first of these embraces the 
account of an American’s pilgrimage to England for the purpose of 
laying claim to an ancestral mansion; the second embodies the 
macabre legend of a bloody footstep. In his journal Hawthorne 
devotes separate entries to a brief statement of the themes, noting 
the source of his jottings only in the case of the bloody footsteps.* 
But he gives no hint of his intention to blend the themes into a 
single story. Nevertheless they occur together in his preliminary 


* William Ellery Channing, “ Major Leviticus: His Three Days in Town” 
(Autograph MS., Concord Free Public Library), pp. 77-80. Some of the 
pages are misnumbered. The pagination given herein is the corrected 
pagination. 

I am grateful to the Concord Free Public Library and to Miss Sarah R. 
Bartlett, Librarian, for permission to publish the material herein quoted. 

* Ibid., pp. 81-82. 

* Nathaniel Hawthorne. The English Notebooks, ed. by Randall Stewart 
(New York: Modern Language Association, 1941), pp. 105, 107. 
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sketch for the romance, The Ancestral Footstep, and subsequently 
reappear in the revised versions of the latter, the several studies and 
drafts that comprise the unfinished Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret.’ 
Evidence found in Richard H. Barham’s The Ingoldsby Legends 
suggests that this work determined Hawthorne’s fusion of the two 
unrelated ideas and, in a still more important sense, operated as 
the shaping imaginative influence.* 

“The Spectre of Tappington,” the opening tale in Barham’s 
collection of “ Mirth and Marvels,” offers a thematic union of a 
legendary bloodstain and the unexpected appearance of the legiti- 
mate heir to an ancient English estate.* The main action of the 
story is centered in a “commodious manor-house,” notable for its 
“dark and dismal tradition ” of “an ineradicable bloodstain .. . 
[which] yet bids defiance to the united energies of soap and sand.” ° 
The ancient owner is also reputed to have murdered a strange 
guest who was heard to shout: “‘ There was that within his pocket 
which could disprove the knight’s right to issue . . . any command 
within the walls of Tapton.’ ” 2° 

Another portion of Barham’s narrative is clearly analogous to 


Hawthorne’s summary of the English romance in his journal.’ 
Long after the death of the original owner, by which time the 
manor house has passed unchallenged to a collateral branch of the 


* A comprehensive analysis of Hawthorne’s incomplete novels, including 
copious extracts from the original manuscripts, is available in Edward H. 
Davidson’s Hawthorne’s Last Phrase (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1949). 

*The First Series of The Ingoldsby Legends, which contains the key 
influence, was issued in 1840. During the second year of Hawthorne’s 
residence in England, the eleventh edition was printed. 

‘ This tale first appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany (1 (1837), 191-207), an 
English periodical accessible to Hawthorne in New England. 

5 Richard H. Barham. The Ingoldsby Legends (London: Richard Bentley, 
1855), p. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 

7 The entry reads as follows: “In my romance the original emigrant to 
America may have carried away with him a family secret, whereby it was 
in his power . . . to have brought about the ruin of a family. The secret 
he transmits to his American progeny.... At last, the hero of the 
Romance comes to England and finds that by means of the secret, he still 
has it in his power to procure the downfall of the family” (The English 
Notebooks, p. 107). 
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family, “a few of the older tenants were sometimes heard to speak 
of an elder brother, who had disappeared in early life, and never in- 
herited the estate.” ® Then a rumor persisted “of his having left 
a son in foreign parts.” ® 

An examination of the ingredients out of which Hawthorne 
compounded his plots in The Ancestral Footstep and Doctor 
Grimshawe’s Secret reveals still other interesting parallels. His 
generalization of the plot in the first novel would appear to fit 
equally well “ The Spectre of Tappington ”: 
The tradition had lost, if it ever had any, some of its connecting links; but 
it referred to a murder, to the expulsion of a brother from a hereditary 
house, in some strange way, and to a Bloody Footstep which he had left 
impressed in the threshold. . . .?° 


Hawthorne’s further elaboration of the plot has an implicit con- 
nection with Barham’s observations on the legend of Tapton: 

At last, one descendant of the family determines to go to England... 
carrying with him certain ancient documents . . . in quest of the family 


mansion.*+ 


In Hawthorne’s studies for Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret the in- 
sistent tone of the Ingoldsby legend still prevails. His reference to 
the legal heir is an unequivocal echo: “There shall have [been] 
a wonderment of ages as to what became of the lost heir of the 
family; and all sorts of stories shall be told at the firesides about 
him.” 12 Other details that he mentions remain almost inseparable 
from Barham’s tale: “A murder shall have been committed; a 
bloodstain, that keeps freshening out of the floor yet, at due 
times.” ** And what is little more than a vague allusion to poisoned 
wine in “The Spectre of Tappington ” is expanded into a tense 
episode which expedites the dénouement of Doctor Grimshawe’s 


Secret. 
These observations on Hawthorne’s almost undeniable indebted- 


® Barham, op. cit., p. 7. 


* Ibid., p. 7. 
1° Nathaniel Hawthorne. Complete Works (Riverside Edition; Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1883), x1, 444. 
11 [bid., XI, 444. 
12 Davidson, op. cit., p. 34. 
18 Tbid., p. 34. 
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ness to Barham’s Ingoldsby legend will perhaps serve a twofold 
purpose . They will illuminate a hitherto unexplored area of Haw- 
thorne’s reading, emphasizing his imaginative predilection for the 
raw materials of the marvelous and the supernatural. 


WittiAmM ByssHE STEIN 
Washington and Jefferson College 





FLAUBERT, YEATS AND THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Although the relation of W. B. Yeats to the French symbolistes 
has been studied in some detail, his interest in the writings of 
Gustave Flaubert has not been appreciated. Before the end of the 
nineteenth century the Irish poet had read most of Flaubert’s 
writings and had done much to encourage the diffusion of his 
works. As leader of the Irish Literary Theatre, Yeats felt it his 
mission to awaken intellectual and artistic life in Ireland; in 
Samhain, literary vehicle of the theatrical group, he championed 
European writers and attacked zealous enemies of art. 

In his essay “ The Reform of the Theatre,” published in Samhain 
for September, 1903,1 Yeats protested vigorously against the con- 
fusion of aesthetic and moral values in critical judgments and, in 
passing, denounced the censorship of Flaubert’s books in Ireland. 
As a result of his statements about Flaubert in this essay, Yeats was 
attacked in The Irish Times for allegedly slandering The National 
Library. His reply, printed in that paper on October 8, 1903, 
is at once an ironic condemnation of bigotry and a forceful restate- 
ment of his fundamental principle of artistic integrity.” 


To the Editor of the Irish Times. Sir,—A writer in to-day’s Irish Times 
quotes from my magazine “Samhain” as follows:—‘I found some time 
ago that though it (the National Library) had two books on the genius of 
Flaubert it had refused on moral grounds to have any books written by 
him.” Your reviewer then comments as follows:—“‘ One does not know 


1“ The Reform of the Theatre” is reproduced in two parts in Yeats’ 
Collected Works, Shakespeare Head Press, 1908, rv, 113-119. 

* This letter is alluded to by Allen Wade in his “ Bibliography of Yeats’ 
Writings,” Collected Works, vill, 276. Like Yeats’ other letters to 
periodicals, it is not included in the edition of his works. 
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exactly what date ‘some time ago’ can mean, but as a matter of fact 
during the past four years five of Flaubert’s masterpieces have been added to 
the catalogue.” Your reviewer, who is in all else so sympathetic, then 
complains that I have “lightly aspersed” “The National Library.” Now 
some of those four or five masterpieces of Flaubert were added because 
of my protest, and the others, and one of these the most famous of all 
Flaubert’s books, were added only some four months ago. Someone wrote 
in the suggestion book that every other national library in Europe had them, 
and at that the trustees surrendered. At this moment “the National Lib- 
rary ” refuses to have any book written by Nietzsche, although it has a book 
upon his genius. Of course I agree with all that anyone has said about the 
serviceable work of this library. Its librarian is the most zealous man I 
know, and even its Committee of Selection is doing as well as the ad- 
mirable moral characters of its members will permit. Yours, &., W. B. 
YEATs. 


It is evident that along with his attempt to establish the liberty of 
the Irish theatre, Yeats did much to overcome the deeply-rooted pre- 
judices of his countrymen against continental literature. Flaubert 
had been recognized in England well before the end of the century, 
but it is likely that Irishmen were obliged to read the French 
novelist en cachette. By his own admission, Yeats’ role in the 
dissemination of Flaubert’s writings extended over a period of 
several years; this effort is an interesting part of his struggle for 
literary cosmopolitanism and aitistic independence in Ireland. 


HASKELL M. Biock 
Queens College 





JAMES KIRKE PAULDING AND THE MANUSCRIPTS 
OF WILLIAM BYRD 


Almost nothing is known about the circulation of William Byrd’s 
manuscripts during the ninety-seven years between his death and 
Edmund Ruffin’s publication in 1841 of The History of the 
Dividing Line, A Journey to the Land of Eden, and A Progress to 
the Mines. The first printed criticism of Byrd’s work, however, 
preceded Ruffin’s publication by twenty-four years. It was written 
by James Kirke Paulding, who, while traveling in Virginia in 1816, 
had the good fortune to encounter some of the manuscript works of 
Byrd. He gave approximately a two-page account of his reactions 
in the two-volume Letters from the South, first published in 1817. 
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The reading of Byrd’s writings gave Paulding infinite pleasure. 
He says that he “lay on the sopha in the stately hall, during the 
sultry part of the day, and read it with wonderful gusto.”? The 
hostess, whom Paulding identified only as a descendant of Byrd, 
showed him the old Byrd mansion on the James River and told him 
legends of Byrd’s hospitality and princely life, legends which the 
visitor unfortunately did not record in his book. 

Judging Byrd’s qualities from his manuscript, Paulding called 
him a “ deep scholar; a man of great observation, and a sly joker 
on womankind.”* The passage which most interested Paulding 
was the one from The History of the Dividing Line about Bearskin, 
the Indian philosopher. Finally, Paulding wrote of Byrd’s style 
that it is “the finest specimen of that grave, stately, and quaint 
mode of writing fashionable about a century ago, that I have ever 
met with anywhere.” * 


Fioyp C. WATKINS 
Emory University 





REVIEWS 





The Platonism of Shelley: A Study of Platonism and the Poetic 
Mind. By JAmes A. Notopoutos. Duke University Press: 
Durham, North Carolina, 1949. Pp. x+ 671. $7.50. 


Professor Notopoulos’ large and scholarly work is divided into 
three main parts. Part I is entitled “Shelley and the Three 
Strands of Platonism ” under which, in four chapters, the author 
discusses “ Platonism and the Poetic Mind,” “ Shelley’s Natural 
Platonism,” “The Direct Platonism of Shelley,” and “The In- 
direct Platonism of Shelley.” Part II is entitled “ The Platonism 
of Shelley’s Writings” in which Shelley’s prose and poetry are 
separately examined. Part III is a critical edition of Shelley’s 
translations from Plato, which include The Banquet, Ion, Mene- 
zenus and fragments from The Republic and Crito. Relevant 
passages from Shelley’s essays are included by way of elucidation 
and commentary. Textual notes on Shelley’s translations, his 


1 James Kirke Paulding, Letters from the South (New York: 1817), 1, 
27-28. 
* Ibid., I, 28. 
* Ibid., 1, 29. 
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errors, and interpolations conclude the book save for the Ap- 
pendix, which is a “Chronological Coordination of Shelley’s 
Compositions Influenced by Plato, and by Shelley’s Readings in 
the Direct and Indirect Platonic Tradition.” The critical edition 
of Shelley’s translations is done with great care and thoroughness. 
No one, unless himself a textual specialist and Greek scholar, 
is entitled to pass more than appreciative comment upon this part 
of Professor Notopoulos’ book. Students of Shelley are under an 
obligation to him for this contribution to Shelley scholarship. 

To most readers of Shelley, those who seek chiefly to understand 
his meaning, which is often difficult or obscure, parts I and II of 
the book will be the most interesting. The author begins by saying: 


There are three levels in the realm of Platonism or in the Platonic tradi- 
tion: (a) indirect Platonism, or the adventure of Plato’s thought as a 
tradition in the mind and history of Europe; (b) direct or “ literal” 
Platonism, the philosophy of Plato as expressed in the Dialogues; and (c) 
Platonism as philosophy itself, the source of Plato’s thought in the very 


nature of things. (p. 3.) 


As an example of poetic insight or natural Platonism the author 
cites from Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. “ Natural Platonism ” 
is the intuition that the life of man in the world of time and space 
is an unsubstantial shadow, a “ painted veil as Shelley calls it, of an 
ideal world.” (p. 18.) Not all of Shelley’s symbols are derivative 
from Platonic tradition. “ Some of this imagery .. . is cognate 
to Platonic imagery and is born in the imagination of natural 
Platonism.” (p. 23.) Of this, the cloud is an instance. “ Similarly 
we find much of Shelley’s imagery like the stream, cave, and veil 
used in expressing Platonic insights.” (p. 23.) Indirect Platonism 
is derivative from the tradition of Plato’s thought “in the mind 
and history of Europe,” a vast, vague, and amorphous influence, 
though potent. Direct or “ literal Platonism ” is the philosophy of 
Plato as expressed in his dialogues, Clearly to distinguish among 
these three forms of Platonism in such a poet as Shelley is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, for besides being a natural Platonist like Words- 
worth, Shelley was an enthusiastic admirer of the Dialogues and 
also an omnivorous reader of those poets and thinkers who had in 
their turn been inspired by the Platonic tradition. 

It is from his survey of this background of Shelley’s thought that 
many readers of Professor Notopoulos’ book will derive the most edi- 
fication and pleasure. The survey is comprehensive and the 
author’s erudition immense. Space forbids an enumeration of the 
poets and thinkers—from Dante and Ficino to Coleridge together 
with their contributions to the Platonic tradition—whose works 
Shelley knew. I shall confine myself to the Neoplatonic element in 
this stream, for of this Professor Notopoulos has notable things to 
say and what he has to say has the closest bearing upon Shelley’s 
creative processes and upon the interpretation of his poetry. 
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Professor Notopoulos, Platonist though he is, recognizes that the 
inspiration to Renaissance poetry and to the poetry subsequent 
thereto has been Neoplatonic rather than Platonic. The reason is 
not difficult to find. Plato is primarily a philosopher. He seeks 
intellectual understanding. Of the three absolutes, Good, Truth, 
and Beauty, he is most concerned with the first two. Plotinus, on 
the other hand, the chief source of the Neoplatonic philosophy, 
stresses the beautiful. For him artist and poet achieve their salva- 
tion and reunion with the One through the recognition of, and the 
creation of, beauty. Four this reason and because, also, Neoplatonism 
supplied myths for the animation of its world and concrete symbols 
for its metaphor, poets have found in it greater inspiration than in 
the dialectical philosophy of Plato. 

Professor Notopoulos fully recognizes this, and his historical and 
critical survey emphasizes repeatedly the Neoplatonic character of 
many of the most notable philosophers no less than poets who 
influenced Shelley’s thinking. He has built up the best argument 
for Shelley’s Neoplatonism and backed it with the greatest array 
of evidence ever set forth in Shelleyan comment. But from it he 
draws the most astounding conclusions in respect to Shelley’s poetry, 
notably Prometheus Unbound and The Witch of Atlas. Though 
Shelley was saturated in the tradition of Neoplatonism it is Pro- 
fessor Notopoulos’ contention that Shelley had not read the Neo- 
platonists themselves. Therefore the symbols which Shelley employs 
are wholly of his own invention despite the fact that many of them 
had previously been employed by Porphyry and others. Shelley, 
by a remarkable coincidence, has reduplicated the metaphors and 
symbols of his Neoplatonic predecessors, These moreover were 
accessible to him in the translations of Thomas Taylor. 

It is faintly conceivable that Shelley might re-invent such sym- 

bols. Other symbols he seemingly does invent, for we cannot find 
antecedents of all. But the likelihood of such complete parallelism 
is so remote as to be incredible when he had at hand, as he did, 
the literature of Neoplatonism in which these symbols are explicitly 
employed and explained. Professor Notopoulos’ contention on this 
point is, to put it mildly, a bit strained: 
It cannot be doubted that much Neoplatonism, as we have seen, reached 
Shelley as part of the indirect tradition which has permeated European 
thought. It is inferred that he read and knew something of direct Neo- 
platonism from his acquaintance with Thomas Taylor. But it is open to 
serious doubt whether the poem is so largely Neoplatonic in character or 
that Shelley was so conscious of the Neoplatonic explanation as Professor 
Grabo thinks. There is no reading of Plotinus in the Journal of Mary and 
Shelley at this time, or at any other period... . 

It is in the alchemy of Shelley’s mind, in its fusion of Platonic notions 
with his own ‘ operations of the human mind’ that there results a quality 
of poetry which, because of its general resemblance to Neoplatonism is 
called Neoplatonic. Shelley’s romantic improvisation on Platonic themes 
is more akin to Neoplatonism than Platonism and it is in the unawareness 
of this that Professor Grabo’s interpretation suffers. (p. 241.) 
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Inasmuch as Professor Grabo throughout his whole discussion of 
the poem had sought to prove its Neoplatonic character, however 
derived, Professor Notopoulos’ rebuke has justifiably surprised him. 

But two more excerpts and I have done with this aspect of the 

argument: 
Whether Shelley’s symbolism is derivitatively rooted in the metaphysics of 
this passage is a moot point. Grabo maintains that Shelley is making a 
conscious use of this Neoplatonic symbolism, but the absence of any 
metaphysical overtones leads one to think that the symbolism is emotional 
and poetically cognate rather than metaphysically derivative from Neo- 
platonism. (p. 250.) 


And last: 


Professor White’s evidence clearly shows that Shelley was refracting In- 
tellectual Beauty through the playful lightness of this work [The Witch 
of Atlas] rather than as Professor Grabo has argued ... through the 
complex machinery and symbolism of Neoplatonic writers whom Shelley 
had not read. (p. 271.) 


This effort of Professor Notopoulos to refute his own overwhelm- 
ing mass of circumstantial evidence pointing to the conclusion that 
Shelley was acquainted with the Neoplatonists either in the original 
Greek or in Taylor’s translations or both is curious on the face of it. 
Why, indeed, should we not employ Neoplatonic sources if thereby 
Shelley’s poems are made more readily intelligible? The reason 
for Professor Notopoulos’ obduracy is not clear. Happily besides 
overwhelming likelihood direct evidence of Shelley’s readings in 
Neoplatonism has recently come to light such as would, I think, have 
satisfied Professor White and which should certainly satisfy Pro- 
fessor Notopoulos, whose natural leanings are so markedly Neo- 
platonic. The evidence lies in the recently published New Shelley 
Letters edited by W. 8. Scott. 

Peacock, writing to Hogg on July 16, 1817, remarks: “ Some 
new visitors have arrived at the Hermitage in the shape of Pausanias 
Strabo, Porphyrius Dionysius and others.” (p. 97.) 

Hogg replying on September 8, 1817, writes: 

I hope you and P. B. S. will communicate the narrative of your industry. 
I am anxious to learn your opinion of Artistotle’s Poetics and if that 
treatise has tempted you to read any other of the writings of that prodigy 


of acute investigation, and I shall be glad to see a specimen of the merpor 
apioroy of Porphyry— 


At the time these letters were interchanged Shelley and Peacock 
were assiduously studying Greek together. Dionysius and Porphyry, 
the latter especially, provide full evidence of Shelley’s direct con- 
tact with Neoplatonic writers. In Porphyry, the disciple and ex- 
pounder of Plotinus, will be found the symbols of the water cycle 
which are the core of Shelley’s symbolism in Prometheus Unbound. 
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Could more be asked to prove Shelley’s reading in Neoplatonism 
unless it were a sworn affidavit in Shelley’s own hand? 

The disputed evidence of Shelley’s Neoplatonism is important for 
two reasons. Professor Notopoulos defines his work as “ A Study of 
Platonism and the Poetic Mind.” It is thus a study of the creative 
imagination. We seek by examining the raw material of poetry and 
comparing it with the finished product to learn something of the 
intervening process. For Shelley we need to know as much as we 
can of his vast reading and also of what he was thinking at the 
time he composed a particular poem. Thus we know that when he 
wrote The Witch of Atlas he had recently finished Prometheus Un- 
bound. It is reasonable to believe that the ideas of the one bear a 
close resemblance to those of the other. The Witch of Atlas we 
characterize as a light, a fanciful, poem tossed off, as we know, in a 
very short time. But it could not have been so swiftly composed 
had not its substance been already matured in the poet’s mind. To 
think of it as spun out of thin air, blown like a bubble, is to hold 
naive ideas of the creative mind and the imaginative process. But 
if we assume that the Witch is Asia in her virginal state before she 
was wedded to Prometheus, the mind of man, and that Shelley, 
when he created his characters for Prometheus Unbound had specu- 
lated upon her activities as the goddess of creative love and beauty 
we have a more plausible explanation for the play of his imagination 
in The Witch of Atlas. The Cloud and The Witch of Atlas are, 
so to speak, by-products of Prometheus Unbound. It is therefore 
necessary to know all that we can of the materials—the ideas and the 
symbols—which went into the making of the latter poem. Only so 
is The Witch of Atlas explicable. 

The second and more important reason is akin to the first. The 
purpose of scholarship is to explain the subject of its study, to make 
its text more intelligible. We seek to unveil Shelley’s thoughts when 
they are obscure and dressed in metaphor and symbol. To do so is 
the justification for all the tedium of research. If knowledge of 
the Neoplatonic philosophy and the symbols it employs is necessary 
to our understanding of Shelley, as it is, then we need to acquire 
that knowledge. 

Cart H. Graso 

University of New Mezico 





Longes Mac N-Uislenn, The Exile of the Sons of Uisliu. By 
VerNAM Hutt. New York: The Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, 1949. Pp. x, 187. 


This is the oldest version of the Deirdre story, and the best. 
True, the other tellings are maudlin stuff, not up to their sardonic 
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original, whereas Longes Mac N-Uislenn, for right comparison, 
is worthy of Chekhov, who could not, even he, have sharpened the 
irony. So this edition is best, too, and one should liken it also in 
kind, to Thurneysen’s Scéla Mucce Mac Dathé, for instance, which 
it matches in science and surpasses in utility. For the volume, as 
befits a masterpiece, is an expert’s throughout—in proofs of date, 
in recording of text, and in learned annotation—yet without sacri- 
fice of erudition, Professor Hull devotes a remarkable patience to 
the beginner’s cause. The result is something rare, an original 
monograph that teaches. 

From this dual design I would subtract nothing, and regret only 
that I cannot add more to enhance it. Perhaps students, however, 
if not experts, may derive some assistance from these few notes, 
contributed in agreement with the editor’s premise that “it would 
seem wiser to provide too much than too little.” 


Line 7. The debility of the Ulstermen (‘‘ Ces Noiden Ulad”’) is attributed, 
in a minor record, to the scream of the newborn twins of Macha, cf. Met. 
Dinds., Iv, 310. 6-7; but an outcry from the womb is ever ominous, and may 
betray adultery or unjust judgment, cf. Aarne-Thompson, Motif-Indea, 
§ 1575.1. For an immediate parallel, see Edward Gwynn, “ Athirne’s 
Mother,” ZfeP, xvir (1927), 153-56 (compare Lismore Lives, ll. 2820 ff.) ; 
in fact, Derdriu the “ Yowler” was a female Athirne the Unmannerly. 

Line 24. find-focul must be the opposite of dub-focul, ‘dark saying, 
enigma.’ Compare focla finda filed, Anecdota, 1, 47, § 4, ba-sa bodhar 
foglime i findfocluib fis, ZfcP, xr (1918), 365.19. Dall4an mac Macha- 
can divined what was under the garment of Gel-be la faedh fesa findecsi, 
‘with a cry of knowledge of white wisdom,’ cf. “ Rennes Dindsenchas 
[Ceilbe],” RO, xv (1894), 319. It may be of significance for the tradi- 
tion that the poet seems unacquainted with bérla ban, ‘ white language’ 
(e.g. O’Dav., § 711; Imram Curaig Maile Duin [ed. Van Hamel], p. 74, 
§ 193; ALI, 1, 16, m1, 534, v, 92; LU, ll. 788-89; Hriu, 1v [1910], 136. 7; 
etc., etc.), associated not with druids but with Latin and the Church. 

Line 33. The ambiguity of glas(s) resembles that of Gk. yAav«és and Lat. 
caesius; for English parallels, see A. K. Moore, “The Eyen Greye of 
Chaucer’s Prioress,” PQ, xxv1 (1947), 313-20. 

P bag 94. tri dath—the theme is extremely widespread, cf. Motif-Indez, 

£65. 1. 

Line 101. andord here is a harmonizing strain, whereas a moment later 
it causes turmoil. Ba bind, etc., has the explicative manner of an interpola- 
tion, but At’racht la sodain a andord ass (1. 123) may imply more than 
literal translation reveals. 

Line 133. i cumuse cdich, ‘in the mingling of each,’ with insecure support 
textually, sounds anticlimactic, Again I suspect an explicator’s hand. 
Reconstruct as .i. plus some form of com-od-scuich-, either MIr. cumscdich 
or con ‘oscdich— viz. Derdriu came along and was with them.’ 

Line 151. chaidchi. Hull’s interpretation “during the day” (Notes, 
p. 110) finds parallel in the behavior of Lebarcham, who toured Ireland 
by day and reported to Conchobar by night, cf. Stokes, “The Siege of 
Howth,” RC, vir (1887), 54. 

Line 188. giwn, perhaps ‘ beak’ and equivalent to rind; the key reference 
here is RC, xt (1891), 435, n.4, but compare, e.g., fo gin ge 7 claidim, 
ITS, vi, 2.13; tar gingob na sleighi, IT, tv, i, 315 (4932 n.). Gk. oréya 
is used in the same way, but cf. Luke 21: 24. 
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Line 221. Cp. la folucht fianclar flescach, ZfcP, xt (1921), 276. 10. 

Line 240. berthdn dilli blai. Translating ‘the [little] crop of hair (?) 
with yellow (?) beauty,’ Hull apparently thinks in folt amal in fiach 
(1.95), ‘hair like the raven,’ a mere convention. Could not dilli blai, 
however, be analogous to cainiu srath (1.279) and mean ‘lovelier than 
the plain’? Cf. HIL, s.vv. dlainn, 3. blai. Then cid dind-blai (1.241), 
‘even a lofty (i.e. noble) plain,’ is parenthetical. 

Line 277. caurnan. Murphy’s suggestion (cf. Notes, p. 146) is surely 
right—compare Caurndn cass, ‘ Caurnan the curly,’ Met. Dinds., Iv, 9 (coss- 
dub, ibid., should be cass-dub). Noisiu is described typically de capite ad 
pedem, and the tri dath of 1. 94 are here strictly observed. 

Lines 292. glas, in this instance closer to Gk. xtavos than to yAavxés, 
undoubtedly refers to the metal blade rather than to “sinewy wooden 
shafts.” For the problem in general, see, to begin with, ZfcP, x1x (1933), 
312 ff., 335 ff., but note in particular, e. g., chlaidem ghlas, ZfcP, x1 (1916), 
42, § 29; co scenaib glasgéraib, IT, 1, 223. 1; na ngorm-lann nglass, Med. 
Dinds., U1, 284.95; gae fata faeburglas, TBC( Wi), ll. 2737-38; laigne 
lethan-glas, MR, p. 196, RC, xx (1899), 431. 6, x_um (1926), 316. 6; manais 
lethan-glas, TBO?, 11. 10, 2840, LU, 1. 9269, Anecdota, m1, 50.12. In Modern 
Irish tales scian glas used to be translated ‘gray glaive.’ 

Line 316. Other parallels: co n-ecmaing a tul imoén all, Met. Dinds., Iv, 
294; Rogab iarum idir da charraig cotarrla a etan imon carraig, co mbai 
@ inchinn uimpe, co mbiui marbh etir an da charraig, ZfcP, 1 (1897), 464; 
7 tuitis an chailleach uman ciaille co fiair bas, Im. Brain, 65. 29. 





| Howarp MERONEY 
Temple University 





The Mind of Proust. By F. C. Green. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 546. 


Proustians will find much of value in The Mind of Proust, which, 
by its close chronological study of the narrative and its avoidance 
of too many extra-textual wanderings, provides the first really 
detailed interpretation of A La Recherche du temps perdu. Despite 
an over-emphasis of the Proust-Bergson rapport and a somewhat 
Victorian neglect of the invertt theme, Mr. Green’s lengthy work 
is, in all, most penetrating and revealing. 

Green’s treatment of the involuntary memory as a creative factor 
answers convincingly the criticism of the intellectualist school of 
Julien Benda and Alain. Proust never believed it possible, Green 
shows, to construct-a whole novel from unconscious impressions. 
Nor does Proust’s explicit compromise to voluntary memory in Le 
Temps retrouvé imply, as Feuillerat has suggested, a betrayal of an 
earlier extra-temporal aesthetic. The views on the intelligence 
found in Proust’s last volume were already evident much earlier in 
the novel when Marcel, after a visit to the Guermantes salon, admits 
that the external impressions of the intelligence, though containing 
a reality inferior to the deeper impressions of the subconscious, are 
nevertheless essential to the work of art. 

Having accepted this argument, it is impossible to agree unre- 
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servedly with Green’s thesis that Bergson and Proust form a constant 
analogy or that Bergsonism “shaped and profoundly influenced 
Proust’s conception of art.” (p. 253) There are, of course, obvious 
parallels and affinities between Marcel’s “ vocation invisible” and 
Bergson’s “ élan vital” and between the “ mémoire involontaire ” 
and the “ mémoire pure.” Yet, as Green admits (p. 22), Marcel’s 
“ flashes of immediate consciousness are intermittent.” How, then, 
can the events of the narrative be considered, in Green’s words 
(p. 277), as “integral, constituent elements of an ever streaming 
force that is life itself”? The evolutionary élan of Bergson is not 
consciously present in the ebb and flow, digressions and meanderings 
of the narrative itself. Only in the last volume is the Bergsonian 
concept of “devenir” apparent as Marcel, the narrator, realizes, 
intuitively, his predestined vocation and recovers his faith in the 
reality of art. If one concedes, then, a Bergson pattern in the 
evolution of Marcel towards his artistic vocation, it is clear, too, 
that the method of Proust, the author, is on a different and not-so- 
Bergsonian plane. This difference—which Mr. Green tends to over- 
look—between the evolutionary, Bergsonian process of Marcel and 
the retrospective method of Proust is surely implicit in Green’s own 
comment as he studies Marcel’s reflexions during the rendering of 
the Vinteuil septet: “ Proust . . . contrives to pursue his recherche 
du temps perdu, to sustain and intensify the impressions of Marcel 
striving towards an intuitive, immediate perception of reality.” 
(p. 316) Perhaps one may say here that this continual noting of 
Bergson parallels to Proust’s thought by Mr. Green and his pre- 
decessors has been greatly exaggerated; for an analogy, however 
logical, is of little value if it does not clarify the text at hand. 
Indeed, is it heretical to suggest that both Proust and Bergson may 
have reacted independently and each in his own way to the rigid 
categories and pure reason of nineteenth century determinism? 

It is regrettable that Mr. Green is so reluctant to face squarely 
the sex symbol in Proust. Sexual inversion dominates the person- 
alties of the main characters including Charlus, Saint-Loup, Jupien, 
Albertine, Andrée and, perhaps, Marcel himself. The perplexing 

uestion of a possible transposition of the sexes in the lengthy 
Marcel-Albertine episode is never discussed. Green comes closest 
to the problem in his analysis of the sadistic and masochistic M. de 
Charlus, but he dismisses that important first meeting of Charlus 
and Jupien with the statement that such characters are “ unreal 
and revolting to our sense of human dignity ” (p. 187)—although 
he has remarked, just before, that art transcends morality and that 
the artist’s work “ must be judged only from the aesthetic point of 
view.” One agrees that Proust has made too much of the flower- 
bee analogy in this chapter, but it is simply not true that he is 
trying to prove that what is curious and beautiful in the botanical 
world is necessarily admirable in the human species. It would 
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seem, rather, that this is a purely aesthetic analogy prompted by 
the interaction of Marcel’s observation of reality with the abstrac- 
tions of his subconscious mind. 

All this negative criticism is not meant to minimize the over-all 
worth and richness of Mr. Green’s study. His comments on Proust’s 
narrative style and character development are most sound. His 
method of analyzing Proust and his characters directly from the 
text is rewarding. As Mr. Green guides us through Marcel’s child- 
hood in Combray, his infatuation for Gilberte Swann, his prolonged 
affair with Albertine and his weird adventures in the social circles 
of Saint-Germain des Prés, we become convinced by his argument 
that Proust’s novel is not just an observation of society in decadence 
but really “histoire d’une vocation invisible”: that M. de Charlus, 
Jupien, Morel et al serve mainly to stock the livre intérieur of the 
would-be artist, Marcel. One regrets, only, that Henri Bergson 
must always be hovering about in the background to obscure the 
true picture of Proust’s greatness. 

JAMES C. McLArEn 

The Johns Hopkins University 





La Femme dans Espagne du Stécle d’or. Par Dr. P. W. Bomtt. 
La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff, 1950. Pp. viii + 390. 


Hispanists have long felt the need for a study of the status of 
women in the Golden Age, for a Spanish equivalent of Gustave 
Reynier’s La Femme au XVIIe siécle. Too often, in reading a 
novel by Cervantes or a play by Lope, one realizes how inadequate 
is one’s understanding of the background of a Preciosa or a Doiia 
Inés. Dr. Bomli has tried in the present work to sketch in that 
background: to explore domestic life, the interiors of houses, social 
customs, relationships between men and women, and between women 
and other women. He has isolated particular types of women— 
picaras, peasants, model wives, nuns, actresses, and others—in an 
attempt to underline their dominant characteristics as they are 
portrayed by Spanish men of letters. He has analysed fashions and 
fads, the controversial attitudes to feminism and preciosity, the 
conception of feminine beauty. 

Such an ambitious task calls for patience in undertaking the 
extensive documentation, and a critical ability to assess the facts 
uncovered while checking them wherever possible against historical 
evidence. If Bomli’s achievement is in any way unsatisfactory it 
is not because he lacks these qualities, but rather because the picture 
of woman drawn by Golden-Age writers is incomplete, and because 
historical documents do not, in Spain, reveal the intimacies of 
everyday life. 


5 
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Spaniards are notoriously silent about their private lives. Spain 
has no Madame de Sévigné to lead us along the grapevine of 
women’s gossip. Certain travelers from abroad, particularly women 
like Lady Fanshawe or Madame d’Aulnoy (if she did indeed journey 
through Spain in more than her imagination), did, it is true, have 
access to Spanish homes and tertulias of women, and they have 
given us precious information about what they saw and did in them. 
Their reports constitute the only controls for the evidence of literary 
texts, in which women are seen only in virtue of their relations with 
men. For even Spanish women writers—Maria de Zayas, for 
example, feminine as her writing is—are bound by literary con- 
ventions to treat of women as little more than ancillary to men. 
* And there are complete lacunae in the literary evidence: nowhere 
has Bomli succeeded in finding out anything about the upbringing 
and education of girls. 

In view of these handicaps the overall picture given by Bomli is 
surprisingly vast and detailed. He tells us about dress and makeup, 
about such habits as eating clay, about how and on what women sat, 
about lovemaking, about the use of chaperones and squires. The 
work is an indispensable aid for understanding the comedia or the 
novel of the Golden Age. It is a pity therefore that Bomli was not 
able to make the documentation more complete. In the section on 
“La paysanne,” for example, the women of pastoral literature are 
dismissed as literary conventions: “non seulement leur langage, 
mais encore leurs sentiments sont au-dessus de leur condition 
sociale” (p. 214). The truth of this is undeniable, but Monte- 
mayor’s Diana is a mouthpiece for women, expresses the feminine 
attitude to loving more than the masculine, and deserves more 
mention than a single sentence. In this same section there is no 
reference to the rustic wedding in El burlador de Sevilla, nor to 
the peasant scenes in La prudencia en la mujer, nor to the farming 
community in El villano en su rincén (the background of which is 
Spanish, although the action takes place in France). The place of 
women in the controversies over Menosprecio de corte y alabanza 
de aldea is also ignored. Bomli, that is to say, selects his sources 
without telling us by what criterion he does so. If Francisco 
Delicado is used, why not Lope de Rueda? If Cubillo de Aragén’s 
La perfecta vasada, why not his easily accessible and revealing Las 
munecas de Marcela? And the complete rejection of the entremés 
as a source seems indefensible, in spite of the author’s explanation 

. 212). 

Phe great defect in a project such as Bomli’s lies in the inevitable 
subjectivity of his judgments about the closeness of literary descrip- 
tion to reality. Bomli concludes that “les comédies ne sont ni 
des reflets fidéles de la société de leur époque ni . . . de pures 
imaginations basées sur des thémes et des formules littéraires tradi- 
tionnels ” (p. 32). His failure to discover how true-to-life dramatic 
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literature is leads to some arbitrary judgments: “le milieu de 
charbonniers que Lope de Vega met en scéne dans sa comédie La 
carbonera est intéressant, mais factice” (p. 213). Unless there 
are non-literary documents against which to check such an am- 
bience, Bomli’s assertions are nothing more than one man’s opinions. 

The work should be used as a description, not of real women, but 
of fictional women. If the historical documents are lacking, it is 
not Bomli’s fault. Students of literature, if not historians and 
sociologists, will find the work invaluable. 


Bruce W. WARDROPPER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Essai sur le comique de Moliére. Par DANILO RomMANo. Berne: 
Franke, 1950. Pp. 155. (Studiorum Romanicorum Collectio 


Turicensis, IV.) SFr. 10. 


The author quotes Hobbes, Ribot, Freud, Bergson, and others on 
the comic, finds their explanations incomplete, and points out that 
it depends, not only on what is represented and to whom it is repre- 
sented, but on the “ rapport qui relie la représentation a l’individu.” 
He stresses this last element, which, he thinks, has been overlooked 
except by M. Chapiro, who has recently defined the comic as “ un 
mode de présentation d’un illogisme 4 l’esprit.”+ M. Romano then 
illustrates his theory with well chosen examples from Moliére’s 
comedies.” 

He gives examples of the comic of word, gesture, and situation, 
but he objects to such a method of classification because it seems to 
him to be arbitrary and because it may separate a word from a 
gesture, although they are comic only because they are associated. 
He never gives a complete definition of the comic and holds that 
it cannot be said to result from a disappointed expectation, which, 
he declares, gives only the frame in which the comic phenomenon 
is to be found. He emphasizes the fact that a comic reaction is 
produced when a trivial object is suddenly associated with one that 
belongs to a higher sphere (“ La femme est en effet le potage de 
Vhomme”), when there is a certain kind of ambiguity (as in 
VEcole des femmes, II, 5, when Arnolphe and Agnés misunder- 
stand each other), when there is a momentary illusion, followed by 
an awakening to certain facts (as in Sganarelle). What morality 
there is comes from the consequences to the hero of seeking to 
appear what he is not and thus doing violence to nature. 


1In his edition of Corneille’s Illusion comique, quoted by Romano, p. 24. 
*He quotes from many of them, but barely mentions some, including, 


strange to say, le Misanthrope. 
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The examples given by M. Romano are entertaining, but they by 
no means illustrate all of Moliére’s comic devices. For instance, 
he writes (p. 112), just after quoting from l’Amphitryon, that, if 
the comic hero is ridiculous, it is “ pour vouloir paraitre ce qu’il 
n’est pas.” But he may also be comic, as this same play shows, for 
wishing to be himself and not being allowed to. 

I cannot agree with M. Romano (pp. 85-6) that, when Tartuffe 
characterizes Orgon in the phrase “ C’est un homme, entre nous, 
a mener par le nez,” he unconsciously refers in “ entre nous ” to the 
fact that there is a man between him and Elmire. To get this 
secondary meaning one has to do violence not only, as R. admits, 
to the commas, but to grammar. Such a reflection, moreover, 
detracts from the effect of this highly comic line, one that shows 
pious Orgon as unable to believe in the hypocrisy of Tartuffe until 
he is himself described by him as a man “a mener par le nez.” 

Finally, I must point out that there were earlier modern treatises 
on the comic than those of 1579 mentioned on p. 83,° and that on 
p. 33 Angélique is twice mentioned instead of Agnés. Such slips 
do not materially detract, however, from this instructive and often 
amusing little volume. 

H. CaRRINGTON LANCASTER 





BRIEF MENTION 


Processo de cartas de amores. By JUAN DE Secura. Ed. and 
trans. by Epwin B. Piace. Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1950. Pp. x +160. $3.00. “Juan de Segura’s work... 
marks a long step forward in perfecting the techniques of the 
sentimental romance” (p. 15). Mr. Place’s estimate of this work 
is difficult to share. If one takes Diego de San Pedro’s Carcel de 
amor (1492) as the culmination of the sentimental novel, it is 
evident that the Processo, published fifty-six years later, is inferior 
to it in most respects. The grand passion of Leriano for Laureola 
has subsided to a playful flirtation based on the same symbols and 
conceits. The anonymous Lady says truly to her lover: “ Ya los 
amantes de agora soys como sombra de los passados ” (p. 40). The 
sublimity of courtly love has been replaced by a more classical 
notion of steadfast love (cf. p. 102, n. 141). Suicide threats have 
become nothing more than devices for cajoling the beloved. The 


* Cf. Pietro Valla’s commentary on Plautus of 1499 and writings of Robor- 
tellus, 1548, Madius, 1550, Trissino, 1563, mentioned by Mr. Herrick in his 
Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century, Urbana, University of Illinois, 
1950, pp. 38-40. 
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magnificent allegory of love’s captivity has been reduced to a mere 
conceit. The virtual elimination of the medieval content of the 
Carcel (cf. p. 10) is not an unmixed blessing. The Processo is 
thus a monument to the decline of the sentimental novel. This 
view is supported by the novel’s lack of popularity (attested by the 
paucity of editions and translations) at a time when the Cédrcel 
was still being enjoyed by a wide public. But, as the first fully 
epistolary novel, it has an historic interest. 

Place, perturbed by English scholars’ ignorance of this precursor 
of Richardson, hopes that his translation will publicize the Processo. 
Though the translation is accurate and free from an excess of 
archaisms, one might prefer in the salutations “ Madam ” or “ My 
lady,” rather than “ Madame.” 

The text is quite carefully reproduced. The guaranteeing of the 
numerous imperfects in -ie with a [sic] is irritating, however, when 
the correctness of such details as the duplicated vos on p. 44 may 
be doubted. Errors noted: p. 51, line 18, for mds read mas; line 22, 
for dandés read dandés ; p. 65, letter should be numbered [xxvu11] ; 
p. 95, n. 66. for se read os (Place’s interpretation of no’s is wrong). 


BRUCE W. WARDROPPER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SMOLLETT AND Fizés (7). In February, 1950, Mr. Francesco Cordasco 
published an article * purporting to prove that Tobias Smollett held a mail- 
order medical degree from the University of Giessen.* The proof offered is 
a letter dated 23 August, 17 [647], which was written, Mr. Cordasco says, 
by Fizés, the French physician whom Smollett consulted at Montpellier and 
wrote up in his Travels.* The letter is published in facsimile, as if from a 
holograph. But the facsimile is not from a holograph, for the hand- 
writing bears no resemblance to the handwriting of Dr. Fizés.* The letter in 
the facsimile, then, was not written (as Mr. Cordasco says it was) by the 
physician whom Smollett consulted at Montpellier in the autumn of 1763. 


Who did write it? 


1“ Smollett’s German Medical Degree,” MIN, txv (February, 1950), 


117-119. 

® The records of Giessen were largely destroyed during the war. 

’ Thomas Seccombe, ed., Travels through France and Italy (World’s 
Classics Series, London [1919]), 93-103. 

* See the archives of the University of Montpellier, Registre des Délibera- 
tions S. 16, 18 May 1757-9, September 1768, Cartulaire de l'Université de 


Montpellier 819, and passim. 
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It was not written in or about 1763 by any Frenchman whatever. This 
is proved by the signature “Ch. Fizés.”* An 18th century Frenchman 
would have signed his last name alone. This fact is directly observable in 
18th century French correspondence. However, it need not rest on observa- 
tion alone, since it was legally proved by expert evidence in 1765. In the 
matter of the “ Pier La Marr” forgeries in the Douglas Cause, the lawyers 
for the plaintiff conclusively proved the fraudulence of the letters so 
signed on the ground that no Frenchman could conceivably have penned a 
double signature, and they brought forward as experts, to confirm them 
under oath, Diderot and the Gazetteer Suard.*® 

Internal evidence in the text of the letter adds conviction that it was not 
written in the 18th century. The writer employs the modern form avait in 
place of the then current avoit. It is notable that in the diagnosis which 
offended Smollett, the real Fizés wrote avoit.” 

When scrutinized upon the principles laid down by Quirke,® the letter 
appears to have been written by a modern hand. More light can be cast 
upon this subject if Mr. Cordasco will extend permission to publish facsi- 
miles from documents which are his legal property. However, the first 
necessity is for him to produce the original of the letter for expert examina- 
tion. He also needs to account for its provenance more satisfactorily than 
he does. In a foot-note to his article he states: “The letter was furnished 
by Professor Armand Tutine of Toulouse. M. Tutine tells me that the Fizés 
letters (including the above) were published in a memorial biography pub- 
lished in Montpellier, 1828, but this I have not seen.” Nor has anyone else 
seen it whom we could discover. The book is not to be found at the 
University of Montpellier, nor is it recorded in medical bibliographies or 
library catalogues. Professor Armand Tutine is equally elusive. He is un- 
noticed in scholarly directories and unknown to the postal authorities at 
Toulouse. 

Under these extraordinary circumstances, we call upon Mr. Cordasco to 
produce his manuscript and authenticate its history. 


Lewis M. KNAPP 
LILLIAN DE LA TORRE 


Colorado College 





5 Mr. Cordasco states that “In Letter XI of the Travels Through France 
and Italy, Smollett tells us of his consultation of the French physician, 
Charles Fizés of Montpellier.” In point of fact this physician’s name was 
Antoine; but since he invariably signed with the last name only, the full 
name nowhere appears in the Travels. 

® Pursuers’ Proof (Edinburgh, 1766), 87-91, 819-825. 

* Avait, while historically possible, was not then current in ordinary 
writing. 

* A. J. Quirke, Forged, Anonymous, and Suspect Documents (London, 
1930). 
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SMOLLETT’s GERMAN MEDICAL Decree. A REPLY. In my communication 
to MEN on the above subject (Lxv, February, 1950, pp. 117-119), I did not 
purport “to prove that Tobias Smollett held a mail-order medical degree 
from the University of Giessen.” I made available what I felt to be im- 
portant evidences concerning Smollett’s medical diploma. The attribution 
of a German medical doctorate to Smollett was made long ago (Minto, 
“Smollett,” Hneyc. Brit., 9th ed.), and when seeming confirmatory testi- 
mony came to my hands I hastened to its publication. 

The problems raised by the handwriting, the use of avait, and the use 
of double signature are matters that cannot be solved definitively and can 
lead only to further controversy. The provenance of the letter is at best a 
secondary consideration which neither proves nor disproves its authenticity. 
The inability of my critics to locate M. Tutine is hardly important. Despite 
Mme de la Torre and Mr. Knapp, the letter is an 18th-century letter. It 
was not accepted as such uncritically; its watermark was discerned and the 
Dutch manufactory identified. The paper, itself, can be dated; its physical 
attributes are indisputable. The holograph, which is in my possession, is 
written on paper which was manufactured by Pieter v/d Ley, whose manu- 
factory at Wormerveer, Holland, was active from 1665-1765. The water- 
mark would fix the paper’s date as c. 1755. 

FRANCESCO CORDASCO 

Long Island University 





REJOINDER. Now that Mr. Cordasco has dropped the subject of Fizés and 
transferred to Minto the responsibility of alleging the medical degree, the 
question remaining is the origin, not of the paper, but of the letter. There 
is only one way to settle it. Expert examination in the modern laboratory 
can, without harm to the manuscript, date ink as well as paper, distinguish 
quill-pen writing, identify a disguised hand, and put the history of any 
document beyond dispute. 

“No man,” said Dr. Johnson, “ has a claim to credit upon his own word, 
when better evidence, if he had it, may be easily produced.” 

Let Mr. Cordasco produce his manuscript. 

Lewis M. Knapp 
LILLIAN DE LA TORRE 


Repty. I will gladly make the holograph letter available to interested 
scholars. I never indicated otherwise. 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO 
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NECROLOGY 


Pedro Salinas died, a few days after his fifty-ninth birthday, on 
December 4, 1951. His illness had been short, but painful. The 
last quarter of his life had been spent in exile. His body, after 
a state funeral, will rest in San Juan, P. R. 

For the last eleven years Don Pedro had been professor of Spanish 
Literature at the Johns Hopkins University, and an associate 
editor of Modern Language Notes. Previously he had taught at 
the Sorbonne, Cambridge University, the Universities of Seville and 
Madrid, Wellesley College, and given lectures at the Free Uni- 
versity of Brussels, the Universities of Hamburg, Berlin, Bonn and 
Cologne, and at the University of Puerto Rico. 

It is as a poet that Pedro Salinas will be best remembered. From 
Presagios (1923) to Todo mas claro (1949) he poured into short 
lines his natural playfulness, his reinterpretations of everyday 
things, his intellectual subtlety. 

Salinas’ poetic vision invaded his prose works: the antiscientific 
novel, La bomba increible (1950), and those tales of unexpected 
death in El desnudo impecable (1951). And there is poetry in his 
scholarly work. His modern version of the Poema del Cid in 
romance meter is the perfect blend of scholarship and poetry. His 
edition of Meléndez Valdés is a poet’s introduction to a poet. The 
Turnbull Lectures on Reality and the Poet in Spamsh Poetry 
presented a panorama of Spanish literature that was unknown to 
the conventional scholar. Literatura espafiola, siglo XX turned 
out to be a symbolist’s approach to the relationship of modernism 
and the generation of 1898. When the recent brilliant books on 
Jorge Manrique and Rubén Dario drew the academic Hispanists’ 
fire because of their inapparent documentation, Don Pedro protested 
that he had deliberately written them as an essayist addressing him- 
self to the general public. 

Bruce W. WARDROPPER 

The Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 
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